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It is not infrequently the case, in these days, that one hears the 
assertion that the average man reads little or no poetry. A mere 
cursory investigation reveals the startling truth of the statement, 
while an extended study establishes an additional fact, namely, 
that poetry formerly read has been largely forgotten. Poetry, not 
only in the lives of average men, but also in the lives of teachers and 
college students, is apparently ceasing to be a vital force. Except 
as something vaguely remembered from past school days it has 
lost its power. 

Yet poetry in some form springs from a primal and persistent 
instinct of man, and its influence ought to be as potent today as 
it ever was. Its most characteristic mark is emotion, an actor that 
has always taken the capital réle on the stage of human affairs. 
It has been said that by imagination man makes his every advance, 
whether it be in art or elsewhere. This statement does not repre- 
sent the whole truth, for without emotion as a yokefellow imagi- 
nation can make no great advance. It is through emotion that 
man secures all his finer experiences and by its urging he achieves 
all his great deeds. And while it is true that imagination arouses 
emotion, it is also true that an impassioned soul awakens the 

tA paper read before the National Council of Teachers of English at Richmond, 
Virginia, February 28, 1914. 
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imagination, in which state one hears whisperings not common to 
the dull spirit and becomes the creator of beauteous forms and far- 
shining truths of which poetry is the embodiment. 

The intellect of the race wins its way slowly into the unknown 
through the scientist or the philosopher, who in his lonely study 
or laboratory toils incessantly. Such is an Edison or an Aristotle. 
But it is through the poet that the race makes its advances into the 
mysterious and subtle and more significant field of the emotions. 
It is he that reveals to us the truth of the soul. He is ‘‘the leader 
in the dance of life.’ In the primitive dancing horde every man 
was a poet, moved by an impulse which now as then is universal: 
“from the emotional urgency of life no one can escape.” ‘Do 
we not all have such moments, so charged with emotion that we 
seem taken out of ourselves, so filled with intensity of life that we 
feel unconscious—moments when new truths come with a physical 
flash on the eye, when perceptions of beauty illuminate the soul 
with sudden and ample glory, when emotions of love expand the 
spirit and pour it abroad—and then comes darkness, and we fail 
from out the mood; but yet do not altogether fail, for the memory 
of the truth stays with us, that beauty has illuminated all our days, 
those emotions of love have expanded the heart forever; it is on the 
memory of such moments that we live.” 

If poetry is worth while it ought to be a vital force in the lives 
of men, not of a few specially fine-tempered beings, but in the great 
mass of humanity. It has been so in the past. The far-reaching 
thought, the flashing imagery, and the primal passions of man- 
kind have found their best and most enduring expression in poetry. 
The fact that real art endures is perhaps the most distinguishing 
thing about it. Kings depart, the great physical works of man 
crumble, even mountains disappear, but the songs of a people 
endure. Notwithstanding catastrophes of all sorts, catastrophes 
which destroy manuscripts, civilizations, and even peoples, the 
supreme thought or fancy or emotion is preserved—that insight 
of the race into the significance of the human soul which by common 
consent is reckoned the one thing priceless. 

Poetry is losing its force in modern life because we no longer 
know it. This may seem a strange statement as one considers the 
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millions of children attending the primary and grammar grades and 
the youth in our high schools and colleges. Multitudes of edited 
volumes thrust themselves upon us everywhere, and it would 
appear impossible to escape their virus. In order to do so, to con- 
tinue the figure, it would seem necessary to be inoculated with 
some sort of antitoxin. And yet, if one will but carry on a little 
investigation he will be impressed anew with the ability of the 
minds of our young people to resist the acquisition of poetry. 

I think it safe to say that in the past no body of verse has been 
so potent in our early years as the Mother Goose melodies. They 
have literally sung their way into our souls. These melodies have 
become a part of us and their fancies are among our dearest 
treasures. Most of their characters are primal types and exemplify 
some of the deepest ethical truths. Their meters are at times as 
complicated as will be met with, and what could be more perfect 
or more beautiful in its alliteration, its cadence, and its melody 


than 
Sing a song of sixpence, 
A pocketful of rye; 
Four and twenty blackbirds 
Baked in a pie. 
When the pie was opened, 
The birds began to sing; 
Was not that a dainty dish 
To set before the king ? 


It is inconceivable that these immortal melodies can ever be 
lost, but it is conceivable that they may lose much of their potency. 
It is only recently that I have been trying some experiments with 
sixty Freshmen in our university, which is a co-educational insti- 
tution. I had suspected from the way in which they read, answered 
questions, or attempted to quote, that poetry was for them, by and 
large, merely a thing of the printed page. The result of a test on 
the Mother Goose melodies was pitiable to see. Such inaccuracies 
as the following were rife: 

Hey diddle 
The cat and the fiddle 
And the dish ran away with the spoon 


The little dog laughed to see such sport 
And the dish ran away with the spoon. 
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Another attempt at the same poem: 


Hey diddle 

The cat and the fiddle 

The cow jumped over the moon 

And the dish ran away with the spoon. 


A typical paper, and one equal in merit to the majority written, 
is the following: 
Old Mother Hubbard went to the cubbard 


To get her poor dog a bone 
When she got there the cubbard was bare. 


Goosy Goosy Gander 

Where do you wander ? 

Up town and down town 
And in my mothers chamber. 


Old King Sol was a merry old soul 
And a merry old sol was he. 

Sing a song of six pense 

A pocketful of rye 

Four and twenty blackbirds 
Baked in a pie 

When the pie was opened. 

Little Tom Thumb, Sitting in a corner 
Eating his Christmas pie. 

Along came a spider 

And sat down along sider. 

To summarize briefly: The average number of poems attempted 
by the students was between four and five, and rarely was there 
more than one in a paper that was written accurately. A large 
number failed to reproduce a single poem completely and correctly, 
while two students out of the sixty could not write even a line of 
Mother Goose. The sense of meter and rhythm was almost totally 
lacking and in most cases all the essential feeling for the signifi- 
cant things in poetry was absent. There are plenty of Mother 
Goose melodies in books—the world is full of them—but they are 
melodies on the printed page and not in the lives of the growing 
generation. 

Where such a knowledge of Mother Goose melodies displays 
itself one would suspect something similar in regard to the poetry 
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usually read in the grades and in the high school. No student of 
the sixty was unable to give some sort of quotation. These were 
mostly single lines or small groups of lines. A typical paper is the 
following: 
PENSEROSO 
Come pensive Nun devout and pure, 
Sober steadfast and demure. 
—Milton. 


And the night shall be filled with music, 

And the cares that infest the day; 

Shall fold their tents like Arabs, 

And as silently steal away. 
—Longfellow. 


Once upon a midnight dreary 
As I pondered weak and weary 
Over many quaint and curious volume 
Of forgotten lore. 
—Poe. 


Friends, Romans and countrymen 

lend me your ears. 

I come to bury Caesar not to 

praise him. 

The evil that men do lives 

after them, 

The good is oft interred with their bones. 


In several instances a few doggerel or burlesque verses were all 
that the memory retained, and in three cases only could students 
write correctly complete poems. Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar” 
was reproduced twice and “‘My Madonna,” by Robert W. Service, 
once. Where such conditions obtain poetry will never be very 
vital in the lives of men and women. 

It may be mere triteness to call to mind that poetry was origi- 
nally sung, then chanted, and then read aloud with full emphasis 
on the rhythm. In these days we are urged to be natural, to be 
colloquial, to avoid laying bare the metrical scheme. In the com- 
paratively rare instances when poetry is read aloud or recited its 
fundamental quality is suppressed. Usually it is read silently and 
there is no attempt to make audible to the inner ear the “‘ purposed 
march and cadence of its lines.” A major part of the study in the 
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upper grades, in the high school, and in college has a tendency to 
make us forget what poetry is. There should be a return to the 
oral presentation of verse, a return that is in keeping with the 
modern playground movement, the outdoor pageant, and oral 
composition. We must retrace our steps in the teaching of poetry. 
Not only the imagery and the emotion must be appreciated, but 
we must make manifest the melody and the cadence by oral read- 
ing; we must follow the exhortation of our own Longfellow when 
he says, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 

The beauty of thy voice. 


At home, by the fireside, in the school, in public everywhere, let 
poetry be read as verse, not as technical meter, not as sing-song, but 
still not lacking in an element of chant, an element that does justice 
to the rhythm and the harmony of the poem. 

Following immediately the elemental melodies of Mother Goose 
as the poetry of first import in our national life, the poetry of the 
Bible should receive an important place in our educational scheme. 
The average college student’s acquaintance with this book is a 
standing joke and his accurate knowledge of any part of it is almost 
a negligible quantity. The Lord’s Prayer is about the only poem 
in the Bible that one may expect a majority of students to know. 
The Psalms, those great exemplars of the ‘‘trials, agonies, hates, 
loves, and adorations”’ of man, are for the most partaname. The 
twenty-third in a measure holds its own, but the rest of them, to 
use a notable phrase, have sunk into “innocuous desuetude.” 
Scarcely a trace of the Sermon on the Mount and the great chapter 
on Charity is to be found in students’ memories. That poem in the 
Bible called Ecclesiastes, with its magnificent gloom and spiritual 
light, with its testimony that all except the fear of God is vanity, 
should be heard, not merely seen. Like the toll of some great bell 
ringing through the ages has been the “‘ Remember now thy Creator 
in the days of thy youth.” This is the climax of emotional song, 
and its pathos, so intensive as to be almost painful, must be sounded 
in order to produce its full effect. 

I cannot leave this phase of my subject without mentioning 
another religious book which is primarily poetic and which has 
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been a vital force in English-speaking races second to the Bible 
only. I refer to the Liturgy of the Anglican church. Of course 
it can hardly be urged that its study be made universal, and yet 
the church that makes it an indispensable part of its service utilizes 
a power of incalculable magnitude. Long ago Mr. Stedman paid 
it his highest tribute in such terms as the following: ‘The creative 
faith of the poet”; ‘‘one of the few world-poems”; ‘‘the most 
wonderful symphonic idealization of human faith”; ‘the voice of 
human brotherhood, the blended voice of rich and poor, old and 
young, the wise and the simple, the statesman and the clown”’; 
“‘as a work of poetic art it is unparalleled”’; “‘lyrical from first to 
last with perfect and melodious forms of human speech”’; ‘‘as a 
piece of inclusive literature it has no counterpart and can have 
no successor.”’ It is “vocal as a Memnon in the rising sun” and 
still makes its ineffable appeal to its votaries through the sense of 
sound. Fortunate is the church that finds its fundamental faith 
imbedded in its harmonious numbers and whose clergymen know 
how to read it. 

Sir Philip Sidney once remarked: ‘I never heard the old song 
of Percy and Douglas that I found not my heart moved more than 
with a trumpet.” In that statement he touched upon the vital 
point in the effectiveness of poetry: it must be heard. The printed 
page is able to impress the thought and the form, but the melody 
and the cadence must be sounded, and these are the things which 
touch the emotion and enliven the imagery. Silent reading of 
poetry is artificial and becomes a marvelous delight only when the 
subtle harmonies of the verse pulse through the reader’s soul and 
his inward ear catches its stately tread or tripping measures. This 
comes only after the proper training in song, or chant, or rhythmic 
presentation. 

An adequate measure of life is to be found largely in the intensity 
of its emotional states. The emotional states that are of permanent 
value invariably take form in deeds or some kind of art, and the 
ultimate process in any art is expression. There is no excuse or 
reason for its being unless it takesform. The impassioned thoughts 
of men find their most durable utterance in poetry, a concrete 
expression of truth that never grows old or out of date. It satisfies 
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the cravings of its own age and looks toward the future as well. 
All poetry of high rank is essentially ethical and it should impel us 
incessantly and continually to nobler and finer sentiments than we 
experience in everyday life. 

. Poetry fails largely to do this because we have not made it our 
own. It is a thing of the printed page rather than a part of us. 
From the kindergarten through the grammar school, the high 
school, and the college, children and young people should be required 
to learn by heart scores of the immortal lyrics and highly dramatic 
passages of the great plays. This process should be surrounded as 
far as possible with play, delight, acting, and such accessories, but 
it should be pursued also as work. The theory that children must 
never be made to do things irksome to them is to my mind non- 
sense. For their own good they must be taught many things, 
whether they like them or not. The one thing, I believe, in which 
modern education has been most negligent is in the training of 
the emotions. Our passions instinctively seek expression, and we 
should have ever present with us, at the instant the mood is upon us, 
the means of relief and comfort. In the moment of hopelessness 
and despair we instinctively chant the glorious words, from begin- 
ning to end, “The Lord is my Shepherd.” In like manner, we 
ought to have at command poems to satisfy the multitude of emo- 
tional needs from the prattling joys of childhood to the agonies of 
death. When the battle of life goes against us and all seems lost, 
Clough’s ringing lines should give us new courage: 


Say not the struggle nought availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be in yon smoke concealed, 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 

) Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 
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And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright. 


When fortune flies and the world’s scorn rests upon us we may 
seek refuge in friendship and Shakespeare’s Twenty-ninth Sonnet. 
And when the sunset crimsons the evening sky and long shadows 
stretch across the land as twilight falls, the aspirations of our souls 
may well find expression in Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar.” 

In order to have this ideal transmuted into the lives of children 
and youth we must have teachers imbued with the knowledge and 
the spirit of poetry; teachers who read aloud well and do much of 
it; teachers who have learned by heart the joyous, the ardent, the 
beautiful, the heroic, the pathetic in song and drama and story; 
teachers who can impel the eyes of children and charm their ears 
with tone and melody and cadence; teachers who can make the 
multitude of human passions throb and pulse in youthful hearts 
and can bear them away on flights of gorgeous imagery. Then 
will poetry come into its own again. 

How illuminating are Bailey’s lines: 

Poetry is itself a thing of God— 
He made his people poets, and the more 


We feel of poesy do we become 
Like God in love and power; 


or Dobson’s paraphrase of Gautier: 


All passes. Art alone 

Enduring stays to us; 

The Bust outlasts the throne,— 
The Coin, Tiberius. 


Even the gods must go; 

Only the lofty Rhyme 

Not countless years o’erthrow,— 
Nor long array of time. 


SOCIAL MOTIVES FOR COMPOSITION’ 


E. H. KEMPER McCOMB 
Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


I have been asked to present to you some composition projects 
that involve a strong social motive. Before I do that specifically 
and in some detail, let me give you briefly my viewpoint. Since 
we no longer say that education is a preparation for life but is life 
itself, an English teacher should be keen to bring within the walls 
of the schoolroom problems that show life conditions. The pupil 
should be given the chance, under wise guidance, to try out his 
powers in a very real situation where he will act from the same 
motives that will drive him when the school has sent him on. The 
presence of an adequate motive will make his school work full of 
purpose. We should be willing to accept motives that seem worth 
while to boys and girls, even if they do not seem so worth while to 
us adults. For when such a motive has made its appeal, what a 
bending of energy to the problem in hand there is; what an enthu- 
siasm fills the eye with’a vision large and fair; what initiative and 
originality appear in the attack! 

What I shall say relates to only one type of motives. While 
the other types are all potent in the high-school period, especially 
helpful are the social motives. This is true largely because 
of the peculiar characteristics of the adolescent. His growing 
vision and his developing sense for team work lead him to put all 
his energy and enthusiasm into a problem that affects both him 
and his fellows. He wants a part in a big undertaking; he 
wants to help, and is especially happy when he has such an oppor- 
tunity. By recognizing these characteristics the pupil can be 
easily placed by his English teacher in a situation where the con- 
ditions approximate closely those of real life outside of the school; 
where similar motives, the desire to entertain or to instruct or to 

* A paper read before the National Council of Teachers of English at Richmond, 
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communicate with his fellows, will operate. By responding to these 
motives and by having his solution of the problem checked up by a 
wise friend, his instructor, he will be much better prepared to act 
unaided when his school days are over. How this may be done 
through the use of simple and yet effective social motives for com- 
position, easily found and employed, I shall attempt to show by 
referring to problems that have been worked out under ordinary 
school conditions. Because I refer to what the teachers in the 
English department of the Manual Training High School have done 
it does not argue that these things are original there, or are better 
done there than elsewhere. I refer to them because I know the 
conditions and therefore can speak with more confidence. 

Perhaps when ultimate use is considered, next to ability to 
speak effectively, the graduate of the high school will need the 
ability to write a letter with accuracy, courtesy, and some degree 
of intelligence as to suitability in substance for the occasion. But 
unless forethought is given to the assignment and a motive fur- 
nished, the practice in school will not fix either correct form or 
any saving sense of fitness of matter to the occasion. The school, 
however, abounds in opportunities for genuine practice of this sort. 
Pupils welcome the chance to measure themselves against such 
problems, little realizing that they are doing so when the right 
motive is present. 

When I wrote a letter to the pupils with a question about the 
work of the term just closing and asked a frank answer, I got it. 
The teachers read my typewritten letter to the pupils, who then 
answered my question. Fully, frankly, courteously they replied 
to a real letter addressed to them. More than once that week 
I was stopped in the hall to be asked whether I had read the ques- 
tioner’s letter; he thought he had made a good point. When a 
class reading Carl Schurz’s Essay on Lincoln decided to give a pro- 
gram on the fiftieth anniversary of the Gettysburg Speech, they 
needed an audience. They were allowed to invite another class 
reading the same essay and reciting during the same hour. A pupil] 
was given the name of a member of the class to be invited and he 
wrote a personal invitation. This demanded accuracy of form and 
suitability of expression. The attitude of the class was, That 
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other class must not be allowed to find mistakes in what we send 
them. So the class and the teacher had a busy hour answering the 
questions that arose—vital questions, too, they were, that had 
to have an answer, then and there to be incorporated into the note 
on the desk. ‘Team play came in when a committee of pupils who 
had made a reputation among their fellows for accuracy was 
appointed to look over each note before it was sent. Of course 
these notes were answered, and thus the other class had its motive 
for careful, accurate work. When at the last minute it was found 
that other classes could be invited, there was time to write only a 
general invitation for a class. Each class answered by sending 
a pupil with a reputation for good speech to accept orally the invi- 
tation on its behalf. These messengers certainly had a genuine 
motive for standing before an audience to make a graceful little 
speech. 

Once more in a perfectly natural way did this exercise furnish 
a reason for writing a letter. A note from me to the teacher brought 
a bundle of letters in which each writer told what his part in the 
preparation of the program had been. To this class I replied, 
expressing my pleasure in what they had done. Thus one simple 
little class exercise furnished an opportunity to write letters under 
the conditions that govern real correspondence. 

A special day in the school calendar may offer the opportunity 
the teacher is awaiting to have the pupils test themselves in a 
genuine situation. To write a gracious letter of appreciation 
demands insight, feeling, and power to express adequately the 
sentiment proposed. Too extravagant expression does not ring 
true; too blunt a phrasing falls cold and flat. How embarrassing 
to a writer to have the wish to send a note of appreciation and yet 
to be conscious that he does not know how to say what he feels! 

Our chance to have the pupils meet the problem of a note of 
appreciation came on the birthday of James Whitcomb Riley. 
All the schools of the city were planning some celebration of the day. 
Ours took the form of letters. The English time for two days was 
spent in talking about Mr. Riley, reading and reciting his poems, 
and in discussing the state-wide plan of giving him a poetry shower. 
On the third day each pupil wrote a letter to the poet expressing 
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whatever he thought would be appropriate to say upon this occa- 
sion. Then each class selected a committee of pupils who chose the 
three most suitable letters. From these letters teachers familiar 
with the standards of the grade made a final selection of one, so that 
a group of eight letters was sent to the poet. While these letters 
were being written and copied on proper stationery, an art class 
designed in competition and made a suitable portfolio, with a hand- 
lettered foreword, to contain the birthday offering. Thus, this 
occasion not only furnished a genuine motive for letter writing and 
co-operation on the part of the English pupils, but also in a natural 
manner brought two departments into close co-operation. 

When a teacher asks a class what topics relating to school life 
would interest an absent boy who is sick, and volunteers then 
write letters telling of these things, the class has had more than 
merely a well-motived lesson in letter-writing. It has seen a por- 
tion of life with its proper appeal to sympathy. 

In the business-correspondence class there is opportunity to 
turn school needs to practical account. When the school paper 
wanted the alumni to subscribe, what better motive could a school- 
boy have for writing ““Letters That Pull’? When the class selected 
five letters that it thought had the necessary power in them, mailed 
them out to a selected list, and tabulated the returns to discover 
whether this selling campaign had been successful, it had worked 
through a genuine business experience. When its advertising 
posters went onto the blackboards of the rooms, again the result 
had to stand a test that was real. 

All of the composition projects referred to so far have been 
developed through the motive of communication. In each, how- 
ever, the social idea was strong and the exercise was made possible 
by taking advantage of the social opportunities the school afforded. 
Change the motive slightly, and another field of problems opens. 
When the desire is to instruct classmates or school-fellows, the work 
done by the pupils will be animated by a distinct purpose. Here 
are some projects that brought this motive into play. 

A senior class had presented the school with sections of the 
Parthenon Frieze. When these had been placed upon the audi- 
torium wall, a senior composition section that meets daily prepared 
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a program to explain the gift to lower-grade pupils. The work 
began with a talk by the teacher, which was followed by wide, 
rapid reading. Oral reports day by day kept the section informed 
of the progress made. School library, city library, state library, 
and private libraries were searched for information. Letters of 
inquiry were written; an invitation to visit the private library of a 
Greek professor was accepted, and the courtesy of the gentleman 
and his wife was properly acknowledged. Later, when the work 
_ was finished, other notes of appreciation were written to those who 
had been of assistance. 

After a week of preparatory reading, the class decided upon 
a program to present these topics: the Acropolis: an Ode, a 
Description, a Historical Sketch; the Parthenon: Its Use, Its 
Religious Significance, Its Architecture; the Panathenaic Festival; 
Phidias; the Frieze; Our Set of Panels. Several pupils wrote 
upon each topic. Then the class selected for a place upon the 
program the one who could present what he had in the most effect- 
ive way for the purpose in hand. One boy wrote an ode which 
possessed considerable merit. The audience had a most enjoy- 
able hour and went away with a clear idea of the beauty and sig- 
nificance of a great work of art. The class in two weeks had carried 
to successful completion a project of real benefit to the school. 
For we expect to use the papers to inform new students about our 
portion of the frieze. 

When the school needed a suitable program for Fire Prevention 
Day, in a week a senior composition section furnished it. The 
scheme this time, while similar to the one just mentioned, showed 
some variation in handling the team work. A committee of three 
visited the state fire marshal and citizens known to be interested 
and brought back suggestions and material. This committee also 
made the program. Topics were put on the board, assigned, looked 
up, and reported on. The class was divided into sections to secure 
the material needed for the final topics. Whenever anyone found 
material on a topic not assigned to him, it was not discarded, but 
was turned over to the group that could use it. Thus a fine esprit 
de corps was developed and the value of effective team work was 
demonstrated. 
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In the vocational guidance work of the school a study was to be 
made of a large pharmaceutical manufactory. This concern was so 
large and so complex in its organization that to present it as a val- 
uable type of industry was indeed a problem. The scheme finally 
took shape thus: a committee of fifteen students, three for each of 
the five main departments of the business, visited the plant and 
learned as much as possible about the manner in which the business 
was conducted. 

These students were selected from upper classes in subjects 
most nearly akin to the departments to be investigated. The 
basis of selection was, first, the pupil’s grasp of the subject-matter 
of the school department recommending him and, secondly, his 
ability to present this knowledge. This last qualification was 
determined by the English teacher who accepted this special report 
in lieu of regular assignments. Then each member of this com- 
mittee gave before an audience of students a three-minute oral 
report on the aspect of the business he had investigated. Thus, in 
forty-five minutes a comprehensive and intelligible insight into a 
great business was given a group of students as a preliminary to 
a talk on that same business by the president of the company. As 
he listened to pupils telling the story of his own plant, he was amazed 
by the accuracy and vividness of this presentation. The attention 
of the students was held throughout, proving that the speakers 
had met the test of such a performance. 

When the director of the Art Institute, which was attempting 
to effect a close working connection with the city school system, 
invited the school to spend an evening in the galleries, the problem 
arose of informing the entire student body of the nature of the exhi- 
bition and of what they might expect to see. This task, of course, 
fell on the English department. The plan devised was to have one 
pupil from each English class form a general committee to go to the 
Institute, meet the director and docent, see the exhibits, enjoy the 
beautiful building and its contents, and then report. These eighty 
spies were given school time for the visit. They had been chosen by 
their fellows because they had reputations for clear oral expression. 

The reports that came to me showed that this committee had 
measured up to its responsibility beyond expectation. When a 
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first-year high-school pupil can talk to his classmates, as one did, 
for forty minutes and keep the eager attention of his hearers, he 
has gained power that he will take with him outside of the school. 
In more than one class, the committeeman had to continue the 
second day in order to answer the interested questions his report 
called forth. When the evening of the school visit came, in spite 
of bad weather, by actual count, over eleven hundred visitors, a 
very great majority of whom were pupils, crowded the galleries. 
School spirit alone would not have brought that number of young- 
sters out at night to see an exhibit of paintings. Certainly the 
committee had faced with spirit its problem of creating an interest 
and its efforts had the proof of success. 

In certain aspects of oral composition work the motive of enter- 
tainment can be effectively used. When the girls who expect to 
enter the city normal school, placed in one section, are studying 
story-telling, their work is animated by a vocational motive. That 
motive, however, is more or less remote. But when these girls 
prepare a story to tell to a first-year high-school class, they have 
a genuine motive that is immediate in its effect. Here is a group 
of strangers that can only be held by the interest in the story and 
in its presentation. 

This life condition can be easily created in a very simple way 
for any sort of oral exercise by inviting in a neighboring class. 
This kind of visit is a worth-while thing for both classes when the 
social value is considered. When two first-year classes decided to 
present Longfellow’s Masque of Pandora, one with simple costumes 
and one without, each to entertain the other, there was at once 
observed an improved attack on the poem, a better grasp of the 
thought, and, as the reading and memorizing progressed, a better 
appreciation. This was what the teacher sought and secured, 
largely through the desire to excel in presentation. The appre- 
ciative reading of the poem had a social value when there was an 
audience to be entertained. 

One more type of project, rich in motives and full of value to 
a school, remains to be mentioned. A general school problem of 
the right sort will provide a wealth of motivation. For us a 
Pageant of Chivalry quickened the life of the school and drew all 
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departments closer together. What inspiration the third-year 
classes had for mastering Tennyson’s Jdylls when those classes were 
to furnish the text for the episodes! How diligently the first-year 
students learned their Scott to add their part! What ingenuity 
was called forth to devise armor and costumes and stage devices! 
Indeed, shop, sewing, and art teachers were hurried to keep pace 
with the rush of extra-enthusiastic work. October and November 
of that year burned into the hearts of impressionable youth the 
noblest ideals of chivalry. The school felt this to the core, and was 
conscious, long after the presentation of the pageant, of an uplifting 
and unifying principle in the successful completion of a common 
task. What matter if routine was a little damaged for a time! 
What matter if mathematics and science did suffer slightly for a 
short period! The pupils were on fire with a great idea and were 
driving on under the stimulus of several fine motives with an 
enthusiasm so contagious as to be almost persistent. 

Now, I have rehearsed in some detail experiences we have had 
with composition projects, motived with a distinct social aim. 
The results have indeed been well worth while; the margin above 
the cost has been great enough. None of the technical things con- 
sidered necessary had to be omitted, and, in fact, the burden of that 
sort of instruction was somewhat lessened. All of the projects 
have grown out of the life of this particular school and were fitted 
to particular groups of children. That is the way this sort of work 
must be done. No one can prescribe for you the means and mate- 
rials for motiving English composition. The method of making 
school work real must constantly grow and change. Lay firm hold 
of the fundamental idea that education is life itself; give your pupils 
problems that grow out of the social conditions of your school; 
show them how to solve these problems in the natural way that 
prevails in the world outside of the school walls, and you will put 
joy and efficiency into your teaching of English composition. 


ARTICULATION OF ENGLISH TEACHING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


MARY B. FONTAINE 
Supervisor of English, Charleston, West Virginia 


The plan outlined in the following sketch has been worked out 
to meet the needs of the schools of Charleston, West Virginia. 
It is in no sense an arrangement imposed on the schools from above, 
but it is a growth rooted in the conditions of the schools. The 
superintendent of schools, the principals, and the supervisor of 
English, working together with a common purpose, a common sense 
of need, and a realization that this subject must receive the greatest 
emphasis in every grade, from the first primary to the last year in 
the high school, have made some progress in the unification of 
English teaching. The working-out of the plan would have been 
impossible without the co-operation of all the members of the school 
system, and their willingness to give English the right of way 
throughout the entire course. This has meant the sacrifice of 
many preconceptions; it has entailed readjustment of schedules; 
it has involved a downright change of method in some cases. But 
we feel repaid by the improvement in our schools. We have not 
gone far, but we are moving toward the light. 

Definite and unified work on the English course began four 
years ago. About that time the superintendent of schools felt 
that the results in English were not commensurate with the time 
and effort devoted to the subject. In passing, I should like to say 
that any real progress toward unification of English teaching in any 
school is dependent on the sympathetic attitude of the superin- 
tendent. An English department fighting for its rights has little 
strength left for real advancement. Fortunately for our cause, 
school men are very generally advancing English to a foremost 
position on the school program. 

In our school a supervisor was chosen to oversee and unify the 
teaching of English in the grades, and she was assisted in her work 
by the good will and sympathetic co-operation of principals and 
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teachers. The first step in articulation was treating the various 
branches of English teaching—dictation, written and oral compo- 
sition, spelling, reading, literature, and grammar—as one subject. 
While teachers nominaliy recognized that these branches were 
simply divisions of English, there was a decided tendency to teach 
them as isolated groups of knowledge so long as they were sepa- 
rately listed on report cards and record-books. For example, in a 
dictation exercise a child might punctuate his sentences perfectly, 
but pay little or no attention to punctuation in a written composi- 
tion. He would be able to analyze and diagram difficult sentences 
in a grammar lesson, while he wrote groups of words containing no 
predicate, yet doing duty as a sentence. When a pupil realizes 
that English is a broad, inclusive subject, in which everything 
“counts,” he is more likely to organize his material in proper form. 

The subject of written composition was one of the first divisions 
to receive attention. We found that there were almost as many 
standards for judging compositions as there were teachers; conse- 
quently, instead of definite, unified work, we had endless confusion. 
One teacher worked hard to secure a result that another teacher 
thought of little value; and much effort was dissipated and much 
mistiness arose in the minds of the pupils because of the lack of a 
standard. We met this difficulty, as we have met many others, 
by discussions in grade meetings. We took up certain composi- 
tions, compared them, criticized them, found their strong and their 
weak points, and graded them. The grades given by teachers and 
supervisor were then compared. In all these meetings teachers 
were urged to express their reasons for the grade given, so that the 
final decision on every grade represented the best judgment of the 
whole group. In this way all came to work for certain essentials 
in written composition—clear, definite statements, interest, coher- 
ence of thought, and a “sentence sense.”’ To the last we pay a great 
deal of attention. I wonder if other schools have to fight as vig- 
orously as we do to eradicate such mistakes as this: “My little 
sister is very pretty she has light hair and blue eyes.” We have 
waged unremitting war upon it for several years. 

Much more emphasis has been laid upon oral English in our 
schools than in preceding years. The unification of work here has 
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also been brought about by teachers’ meetings in which the super- 
visor has discussed with teachers the aims and methods of teaching 
oral English; but the best results have been obtained by obser- 
vation lessons, given in some cases by the supervisor and in others 
by teachers especially successful in this work. In oral English we 
have also worked out certain points we wish to emphasize in every 
recitation. We expect children to interest other pupils they are 
addressing; to stick to the point; to speak distinctly, and in a 
free and natural manner. Do we achieve allthis? Alas, no! But 
it is a decided gain to know what we are working for, and to be able 
to present our standards to children in terms intelligible to them. 
It is worth while, too, to know that the work we are doing this year 
will be carried on next year and the next, until it finally functions 
in the child’s life. From my observation of oral English in all the 
grades of our school, I can say without hesitation that the improve- 
ment in the last few years is remarkable. In the lower grades we 
are able to have children speak before their classmates in an easy, 
interesting manner; and in the upper grades the work has made 
equal progress. 

I should like to speak in detail of our work in oral reading, but 
will pass over that for fear that this paper will be too long. 

_ After working together for two years it was evident to us all 
that we needed a somewhat detailed outline of work to be done in 
English in each grade. In preparing this outline teachers and 
supervisor collaborated. Each teacher submitted a suggestive 
outline of work for her grade. The supervisor combined these 
outlines, added new material, and made a tentative scheme of work 
in English. As our course of study is a living organism, it is in no 
sense fixed, but undergoes constant change incident to adjusting 
it to the children’s needs. Teachers are allowed the greatest free- 
dom in departing from the printed outline when they feel that such 
departure will enable them to do better work. 

The following are the main features of our course of study in 
English: 

1. In the first four grades emphasis is laid on oral English. 
Children are encouraged to speak freely before their classmates. 
They are required to stand and address the whole school. We 
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have found that this helps in overcoming embarrassment, in cul- 
tivating distinctness of utterance, and in extending the children’s 
vocabulary. By the time children leave the fourth grade they are 
also expected to be able to write correctly a paragraph on some 
subject with which they are familiar. 

2. In the fifth and sixth grades, although the oral work is con- 
tinued, the greatest stress is laid on the mechanics of writing. 
Letter-writing is the form of composition chiefly employed, and 
children are urged to write letters that will interest the reader. 

3. In the seventh and eighth grades a more formal study of 
composition is begun, technical grammar is introduced, and the 
study of literary classics is extended. Oral work is prominent in 
these grades. Home-reading lists are prepared by the teachers, and 
each pupil is required to read and report on one book each month. 
Our schools now have departmental work in the seventh and . 
eighth grades, so that it is possible to do more specialized work in 
English than in the preceding grades. 

After the course of study for the grades had been v orked out, 
we noticed a break between the elementary and high-school work 
in English. To unify the work of the two schools, the high-school 
English was placed under the same head as the graded-school 
English. A course of study following the same general lines as 
that of the grades was worked out for the high school. In this 
respect our work is perhaps unique. At least I know of no other 
school in which the English has grown from the root up. Unfortu- 
nately, in many cases, the high-school English is arranged to suit 
college requirements, while the elementary courses are made to 
lead up to the high school. In our case, the high-school work is 
based on what the pupil has done in preceding years, and it looks 
toward what he will probably do when he leaves school. 

Our main purpose in the first year’s work in high-school Eng- 
lish is to make each pupil feel at home in his new environment; to 
acquaint him with his schoolmates, and to help him feel at ease in 
addressing them; to open up good books to him, so that he shall 
enjoy literature. Fortunately, since the departmental plan of 
teaching in the seventh and eighth grades was adopted, there is 
not such a break between the high-school and the elementary 
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grades as in former years; but there is still sufficient novelty in his 
new surroundings to mark out the Freshman as the beginner, and 
it takes some time and effort to overcome this feeling of newness 
in the first year. 

There is no prescribed list of classics to be studied; classics 
are chosen for each class, according to its needs and inclinations. 
At least four classics, however, are studied each semester of the 
four years’ course. In formal work in the first year the sentence 
receives the chief attention. To write correct sentences (within 
limits) is required for promotion to the second year. 

Second-year pupils are the most difficult with whom we have to 
deal. Resentful of form and order, impatient of restraint, they have 
to be handled with exceeding care. For this reason we again empha- 
size literature rather than composition in this year; and by inter- 
esting the pupils in the really heroic and noble characters in books, 
we try to take advantage of the warm, growing season of adoles- 
cence. In composition the paragraph and its laws are studied. 

The formal study of composition and rhetoric comes in the 
third year. Here we make a division between those who expect 
to go to college and those who do not. Classes in college-entrance 
requirements are organized in the second semester for those who are 
looking forward to a college course, while the other pupils begin 
a general survey of English literature, with especial attention to 
Shakspere. 

In the Senior year the distinction between those who expect 
to go to college and those who do not is still maintained. This 
applies especially to the work in literature. For the first division 
the college-entrance requirements are continued, and for the second 
the chronological study of English literature, succeeded in the 
second semester by a brief survey of American literature. All the 
Senior class have a final review in grammar in the second semester. 

Throughout the high-school course, as in the seventh and 
eighth grades, pupils are required to read and report on one book 
each month. Current events are reported on and discussed; and 
debates, discussion, and oral reading receive attention. We try 
to make pupils feel that their work is a continuation and ampli- 
fication of what they learned in the grades; and wherever possible 
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we connect the new work of the high school with the old work the 
pupils have had in the grades. 

Readjustment of classes, both in the high school and in the 
grades, is frequently made. Pupils who cannot do the regular 
work of the class are placed in special classes, in which the diffi- 
culties that retard these pupils receive special attention. At 
present, in addition to numerous special classes in the grades, we 
have in the high school a special class of first-year girls, a special 
class of first-year boys, and two special composition classes for 
second-year pupils. Only a high-school principal who thor- 
oughly believes in English would undertake the difficulties and 
confusion that these readjustments entail. But our principal does 
believe in English, and has taken the trouble—and no little trouble 
it is—to follow up the suggestions made by the English department. 

Two other devices are used to bring about unity in our English 
teaching. We have joint meetings of high-school and grade teach- 
ers of English, in which suggestions are freely given by all teachers. 
We have found these meetings helpful in bringing about a better 
understanding between the high-school and the elementary school. 

We also have a special record-book for English grades. Each 
semester the supervisor records in this book the grades of every 
pupil from the sixth grade up. This is in some cases verily a book 
of doom; for opposite each pupil’s name are placed notes of special 
excellence or deficiency, so that his continuous record from year to 
year is there for all in authority to behold. The keeping of this 
record gives both teachers and pupils a feeling of the continuity of 
the work. 

In closing, I can only repeat what I saia in the beginning: 
Without the hearty support of the teachers and principals we 
should have accomplished nothing. But it would be hard to find 
anywhere a better esprit de corps, or more loyalty than exists 
among our teachers. I hope some of the suggestions here embodied 
may be of assistance in other schools with problems similar to ours. 
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ENGLISH COURSES IN THE SMALL COLLEGE 


SAMUEL C. EARLE 
Tults College 


No interpretation of the ideal university has a more truly Ameri- 
can ring than that expressed in the purpose of Ezra Cornell to 
found ‘‘an institution where any person can find instruction in any 
subject.”” But this, it is important to remember, is a definition 
of a university; and what is worthy ambition in such an insti- 
tution may, for that very reason, be a dangerous infatuation in a 
small college. The small college cannot offer “any subject,”’ not 
only because its financial resources forbid, but because the number 
of its students does not warrant such a multiplication of classes. 
Since its need is to be strong within a limited field rather than to 
expand, its special problems are those of careful selection. And 
nowhere do these problems need more consideration than in the 
department of English, for “‘ English” includes both an exception- 
ally wide range of subjects, any one of which at least a few students 
may desire instruction in, and a limited number of subjects which 
should always be open to every student in college. 

In the college in which I began to teach, about twenty years 
ago, less money perhaps was available for instruction than in most 
colleges, and at the head of the English department was a man who 
had the most kindly and sincere sympathy for all who worked with 
him. The subjects that were offered, therefore, were to some little 
extent determined by what the individual instructors happened to 
be prepared in and interested to teach. Of late I have had occa- 
sion to study the catalogues of a number of small colleges, and it 
has seemed to me that in many instances exigencies of the staff of 
instruction still determine the courses offered. I believe, however, 
that there are definite principles according to which the work of 
the department ought to be laid out, and that those principles may 
be so formulated as to apply to colleges varying in character and in 
size of endowment. A statement of these principles, which I have 
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had to make for a special occasion, may offer suggestions to some of 
the readers of the English Journal. 

It is assumed here that all instruction is given in half-year sub- 
jects and that English is required during each half of the freshman 
year and is open to election during the remaining three years. 

During the freshman year the student should be taught, by 
means of oral and written work, to understand and appreciate his 
own experience with the added maturity that should distinguish 
college from secondary schools; he should be trained to express 
his thoughts effectively; and he should be led, through the dis- 
cussion of his papers and by varied reading carefully adapted to 
his own individual needs, to broaden his outlook on life. It has 
come to be a common practice now to make the composition for the 
first semester as varied as possible and for the second to specialize 
mainly on exposition. Exposition is the form for which the largest 
number will find use, and it serves equally well as foundational 
training in clear thinking and as preparation for any further instruc- 
tion in composition. The required work for the year should serve 
as a general and necessary introduction to all the elective subjects. 

“English” is generally considered to include composition, lan- 
guage study, and literature. Literature may be studied historically, 
that is to say, in its broad relations to life; or it may be studied as 
a fine art, either as the work of an individual writer or as a par- 
ticular form, such as the novel or the drama. Subjects of each of 
these general types should be open for election. 

Certain of these subjects would inevitably be offered every year. 
Those that are introductory should be open for election at any time 
any student wishes them; and the subjects in composition should 
also be open every year, not only in order that any student may 
take what he wishes at the most fitting time in his special course, 
but also that the work may be made more effective by being 
taught in small classes. On the other hand, for the student who 
wishes to continue the study of literature it is not so important 
that he be able to get a particular subject in a given year, and it 
is not so important that the classes be small. It is common prac- 
tice to give such subjects in alternate years, but it is more eco- 
nomical to give them in three-year cycles. The important thing 
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is to make it possible for the student to study something in the 
way of period, writer, or form, whichever he may wish, each term, 
and if every subject is given once in three years he is sure of one 
chance to take any particular subject he may wish during the years 
when he may elect. 

When exposition is studied during the freshman year two elect- 
ive subjects in composition almost inevitably follow: argument and 
narration-description. Those who care to continue their instruc- 
tion still further are usually of two sorts: those who intend to 
teach English and those who have real ambition to write. For 
the first class, a subject in advanced rhetoric (for teachers) might 
well be offered. For the second class, training in composition is 
best given in connection with the study of special literary forms 
to be mentioned later. 

Language study in college is generally of two sorts: historical 
and pedagogical. The introductory subject in Shakspere (to be 
noted later) will serve as an excellent general introduction to all 
language study. This might be followed by Anglo-Saxon, Middle 
English, and Chaucer, each given as first- and second-semester 
subjects in a three-year cycle. For pedagogical purposes, a sub- 
ject in grammar (for teachers primarily) might be given in the 
semester in which the advanced rhetoric is not given. 

For the historical study of literature there should be a general 
introductory course extending through a year: the first half deal- 
ing with origins mainly and covering from the beginning to the 
middle of the eighteenth century; the second half dealing mainly .- 
with our own times, from the point at which the first semester 
subject ends. If the number of hours that can be given to 
this sort of work is strictly limited, the time following the Anglo- 
Saxon, Middle English, and Chaucer (previously mentioned) 
might be divided into the following six periods: Elizabethan, 
Puritan, Restoration-Classic, Romantic, Victorian, and Recent. 
These would fill up just one three-year cycle for each semester. 
If resources permit, this work could easily be made more complete 
and thorough by dividing these periods and particularly by includ- 
ing American with English literature. In this way two subjects 
of this type might be offered each semester. 
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For the study of literature as a fine art, a subject in Shakspere, 
consisting of a minute study of a single play, or at most two, serves 
as an excellent introduction. In it students may be given not only 
a sound foundation for language study, but also an equally val- 
uable training in the study of a writer and of a form of literature. 
For further study of writers the following might be selected as 
forming one three-year cycle: Shakspere (a literary study of all 
his plays), Tennyson, Browning; Milton, Carlyle, and Ruskin 
might form another cycle; and so on. For the study of literary 
forms the following would make an acceptable three-year cycle 
for the two terms: the novel, the essay, the short story; criticism, 
drama, and poetry. 

This system of arrangement would seem to have the following 
advantages: (1) it makes it possible to insert or remove subjects to 
answer special needs without destroying the general systematic 
character of the work of the department; (2) it opens every year 


TABLE I 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO ALL CouRSES: Freshman English (1) (2, Including 
Exposition) 


LITERATURE 


Literature as Fine Art 


COMPOSITION LANGUAGE STUDY 


General Introduction: 
(Shakspere 1) 


Literature and Life 


Writer Form 


Argument General Intro- | General Introduc-; Shakspere (2)} Novel 


n 
e Narration-De- duction: [See tion: Origins, to| Tennyson Essay 
5 scription Shakspere(1)]} 1750; Our Own! Browning Short 
Advanced Rhet- | Anglo-Saxon (1),; Times See also: Story 
rs} oric (2) ElizabethanPeriod| Anglo- Criticism 
See also: Novel, | Middle English | Puritan Period Saxon (2) | Drama 
Essay, Short (1), (2) Restoration- Chaucer (2)} Poetry 
Story, Criti- Chaucer (1), (2) Classic Period 
cism, Drama, | Grammar Romantic Period 
Poetry Victorian Period 


Recent Period 
See also: Anglo- 
Saxon, Middle 
English, Chau- 
cer 
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TABLE II 
First Semester Second Semester 
Freshman English (1)* Freshman English (2) 
Argument Narration-Description 
Grammar Rhetoric 
Shakspere (1) Shakspere (2) 


3 
z History of Literature to 1750 
i | Anglo-Saxon (1) 


History of Literature from 1750 
Anglo-Saxon (2) 


Elizabethan Period Puritan Period 

The Novel Criticism 

Freshman English (1) Freshman English (2) 
Argument Narration-Description 
Grammar Rhetoric 

Shakspere (1) Tennyson 


Middle English (1) 
Restoration-Classic Period 
The Essay 


g 
i History of Literature to 1750 


History of Literature from 1750 
Middle English (2) 

Romantic Period 

The Drama 


Freshman English (1) 
Argument 

Grammar 

Shaks pere (1) 

History of Literature to 1750 
Chaucer (1) 

Victorian Period 

The Short Story 


Third Year 


Freshman English (2) 
Narration-Description 

Rhetoric 

Browning 

History of Literature from 1750 
Chaucer (2) 

Recent Period 


Poetry 


*Italics indicate that the subject is given every year. 


those courses that the largest number of students should take; 
(3) it offers the largest possible range of opportunities with the ; 
smallest number of classes; and (4) it makes it easy for any student | 
to plan his whole course so that he may get all the English subjects ! 
he wishes. 

The accompanying tables suggest a grouping of subjects and 
an order of presenting them for each term for a cycle of three 
years. 
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ON HANDLING SUPPLEMENTARY READING. II 


HARRY G. PAUL 
University of Illinois 


We teachers must remember that coming generations will 
prize as literature some of the books now pouring from the press 
and that the better contemporary critics have always manifested 
a much greater ability than is usually acknowledged in recognizing 
the merits of a book that is genuinely worth while. We must also 
bear in mind the fact that after our pupils have left our care most 
of them will read more or less of this lighter contemporary fiction. 
The very multiplicity of current books greatly complicates our 
task of deciding what present-day novels we shall place upon our 
lists; for, even if we had the inclination, most of us have neither 
the time nor the strength to attempt to keep abreast with this tide 
of fiction. Some of us, perhaps, regard it with a pharisaical disdain 
and draw away the hems of our garments in a holier-than-thou 
horror. Perhaps such a feeling is in part justifiable; but we must 
not be blind to the very real danger that as our tastes improve by 
years of association with these better books, we may lose our pupils’ 
point of view and through this lack of sympathy defeat our purpose 
as teachers. Furthermore, we are fortunate in having at our com- 
mand the output of certain novelists whose ability and worth are 
generally recognized, to whom we may look with fair assurance 
for fiction that is well worth while. After all, however, few teachers 
will care to compose their lists largely of current fiction; and most 
of us will throw our influence for books of established reputation. 

Much good may be done by discussing carefully with the class 
this whole matter of reading, by impressing upon students the idea 
that in after life most of them will have but a limited time for 
reading, and that while the perusal of an inferior book may not 
necessarily be harmful, it robs them of time for better things. 
Parts of Ruskin’s “Of Kings’ Treasuries,” that first essay in 
Sesame and Lilies, are especially helpful in emphasizing this idea 
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of the waste of time in reading inferior books: “Do you know that 
if you read this, you cannot read that—that what you lose today 
you cannot gain tomorrow? Will you go and gossip with your 
housemaid or your stable-boy, when you might talk with queens 
and kings ?” 

After the teacher has considered carefully the amount of time 
he may fairly demand from each student for this work, and has 
completed a tentative book-list, he may next decide upon the 
apportionment of time to specific books. It would, of course, be 
unwise to attempt to state dogmatically just how many books 
each student should be expected to complete in any single school 
year; but we are safe in saying that in many of the better schools 
the number ranges from four to ten; and that where conditions 
for this extensive reading are fairly favorable, pupils and teachers 
have felt it no hardship to average a volume a month. In view 
of the fact that books differ so greatly in length, attractiveness, 
inherent worth, and difficulty of reading, some teachers have found 
it advantageous to divide their list into groups of books, and to 
require that students select one or more volumes from each; at 
the same time, however, allowing for a certain freedom of election 
from groups in which a pupil may have become especially interested. 
Many teachers have also considered it well worth while to assign 
to each book a certain number of points of credit, varying according 
to the length, interest, intrinsic value, etc., and to require each pupil 
to gain some set minimum of these credits. Thus for easier and 
lighter books, such as Treasure Island, the student may receive, 
perhaps, fifteen points of a necessary total of, let us say, one hun- 
dred and twenty. For a much longer and more difficult book, 
like Henry Esmond, he may be given twenty-five or thirty points. 
Some such scheme of grouping and crediting this supplementary 
matter obviously helps to secure greater variety and range of read- 
ing and to meet the cases of such students as are prone to move 
along the lines of least resistance. The teacher who encourages 
or even tolerates the reading of nothing but tales of adventure and 
of war by the boys and of love stories by the girls is obviously not 
only falling short of his high possibilities but is also wasting much 
valuable time. 
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For the instructor to present his students with a book-list, 
saying, ‘‘Here, choose and read,” will usually lead to the bewilder- 
ment of the pupil and to a haphazard and, possibly, an unfortunate 
choice. One must take time to explain to these novices something 
of the nature of the different books from which they are to make a 
selection. Going down the reading-list, the teacher will summarize 
in a few sentences the contents of different books, stressing inter- 
esting points, and thus directing and tempting the students in 
their choice. Thus, to give a specific illustration, Lorna Doone is 
the story of an English giant, John Ridd, who lived on a farm in 
southwestern England back in the seventeenth century. He fell 
in love with Lorna Doone, who was jealously guarded by a band of 
robbers in their stronghold, not far from John’s home. He finally 
succeeded in carrying away his sweetheart, in breaking up the band, 
and in overcoming in a desperate hand-to-hand struggle their 
leader, who had wounded Lorna. From time to time one may 
well read to the class passages from better books, such as the 
description of how John Ridd rescued the sheep from the snowdrift; 
or how in his travels Stevenson passed a particularly uncomfortable 
night on the road; or some of the things Huxley has to say about 
a piece of chalk; or Grant’s thrilling account of the beginning of 
the battle of Shiloh. A few hours of careful preparation yield a 
goodly harvest in an increased interest and a more intelligent 
choice on the part of the pupils. 

Much may be gained by varying the method of assigning this 
extensive reading. Frequently teachers have not recognized the 
value of designating a single book for the entire class. In making 
such an assignment the instructor must be careful, of course, to 
select such classics as are easily accessible and of general interest. 
For the most part such books may well supplement the more inten- 
sive study of some particular author. Thus, if Quentin Durward 
is not to be taken up carefully in class, it may well form the basis 
for one or two days of discussion after the students have finished 
the study of Ivanhoe. Similarly, David Copperfield is especially 
valuable for pupils who have just come to know the Tale of Two 
Cities, and Twelfth Night affords splendid material for rapid com- 
parison and contrast with the more thoroughly studied As You 
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Like It. Sometimes the instructor finds it advantageous to divide 
the class into two sections, assigning to each a different book, or 
even to form still smaller groups. By thus varying the mode of 
assignment, using sometimes one of the plans just suggested, some- 
times’ the individual report, the teacher may secure a change in 
the method of approach beneficial both to the students and to 
himself. 

Some instructors have found it well worth while as they are 
making the first assignment to spend some time in directing students 
how to read to the best advantage. The old adage “work while 
you work and play while you play” is no less valuable and pertinent 
because of its hoary antiquity. Time after time the teacher must 
emphasize how essential in this work is intellectual alertness. He 
must seek to arouse his pupils to the value of thoughtful, attentive 
reading which aims first to grasp the ideas of an author and then 
at times to challenge or to apply them. He must bring his young 
people to perceive that, like our bodies, our minds grow tough and 
strong through exertion rather than through passive reception. 
Furthermore, he will strive to cultivate among his pupils intellectual 
honesty, to help them to realize that if a book has made an enduring 
appeal to a large number of cultivated men and women, it probably 
contains something well worth while for them; but at the same time 
to scorn to pretend to like it simply because others have admired 
it. Again, I have found that by bringing home to my pupils the 
force of Arnold’s familiar definition of culture—‘‘to know the best 
that has been said and thought in the world”—I have spurred 
them to keener and more effective work. 

In thus watching some of our pupils mount from height to height, 
we must not neglect the dullard and the laggard, who demand 
special treatment. We might as well frankly recognize that some 
of our students will never come to love the better literature, just 
as some will always prefer ragtime music to Beethoven, and that 
a boy who must be driven to the literary waters will probably not 
drink very deeply. I am persuaded, however, that the number 
of such as may be saved is much larger than we have sometimes 
believed, and that continued patience and enthusiasm ultimately 
yield a larger return than we expect. But while recognizing that 
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it is pleasant and profitable to win pupils to the literary heavens 
“‘by good example” and inspiration, let us not forget that we should 
demand of the dullest and laziest “good journeyman’s work in 
default of better.’”” Besides the dullards, another class requires 
special attention and care—those habitual loiterers along the 
flowery path of knowledge, for whose sake the teacher will be 
especially careful to emphasize the date set for each succeeding 
report. From time to time, also, he will remind pupils of the assign- 
ment by asking how they are progressing with their reading; and 
when the day appointed has arrived, he will be charitable toward 
such as have a really good excuse for failing to complete their 
task, but at the same time he will hold the laggards strictly to 
account, especially those whose delinquency shows symptoms of 
becoming chronic. A strict refusal to accept any but the best 
excuses not only proves very salutary to the class, but also relieves 
the instructor of much unjust and unnecessary additional labor. 

Through a little careful planning by the teacher the reports 
upon this supplementary work may be made of almost as great 
value educationally as the reading itself. ‘‘ Nothing in truth,” says 
Dugal Stewart, “has such a tendency to weaken not only the powers 
of invention but the intellectual powers in general as a habit of 
extensive and various reading without reflection.” For stimulat- 
ing students to closer observation and keener reflection as they 
read and afterward to more definite and carefully considered 
opinions, these discussions and reports are of highest value. Inci- 
dentally, these reports also aid the pupils in acquiring a more 
definite familiarity with the names, events, and ideas of a book, 
which are of very decided worth as one of the more permanent 
parts of their literary equipment. 

The reports may be either oral or written. If the latter, the 
pupils may use what they have read either as material for themes 
or for their notebooks. Some of the little books designed for these 
reports, such as that by Scott and Bryant (Allyn & Bacon) or by 
B. A. Heydrick (Scott, Foresman & Co.), with their stimulating and 
varied questions and suggestions, are to be commended. Oral 
reports may take the form of general class discussion, in which the 
teacher must be careful to see that all participate; or they may 
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furnish an excellent basis for drill in oral composition. This 
training of students to talk interestingly and well to their comrades 
of what they have been reading is especially commendable educa- 
tionally, for it kills several birds with a single stone. Again, the 
individual report, where each student is assigned a certain definite 
amount of time for talking over with the teacher the books just 
read, possesses certain obvious advantages. Especially is it valu- 
able early in the year, for it enables the teacher to come into very 
close personal contact with the pupil; to learn much of the latter’s 
frank likes and dislikes, whims and prejudices; to give encourage- 
ment or individual direction or, if need be, reproof; to strengthen 
the sense of personal interest; in a word, to get hold of the pupil 
much more effectively than could be done in class. 

To secure time for these individual conferences the teacher must 
often be willing to give some of his hours before and after the regular 
school session, or to use the periods when he is free or has charge 
of an assembly room. Occasionally he may even dispense with 
the regular class recitation. We must recognize, however, that 
in certain schools such deviations from the laws of the Medes and 
Persians may be looked upon as a presumptuous innovation. 
The principal may frown; other teachers may complain that 
students passing to and from the recitation room every five or 
ten minutes disturb the order of the assembly room, etc. A tact- 
ful consultation with the principal, however, may do much to 
obviate many of these objections; pupils may be brought by a 
little admonition to pass quietly to and from the recitation room; 
and, if necessary, the teacher may ask those students who are to 
report during any given hour to bring other work to the classroom ~ 
and to study there. When the sections are large, these individual 
conferences make heavy drains upon the time and strength of the 
teacher; often one finishes these reports thoroughly tired in mind 
and in body. They are worth all they cost, however, for they 
yield a harvest of a hundred fold in the many ways already men- 
tioned. 

Whatever form the instructor may choose for the report, 
whether oral or written, he will seek to learn how complete is the 
student’s mastery of the contents of the book, and how keen is his 
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appreciation of it. In so doing he will resort to numerous methods 
and devices, so that the student may not anticipate any set method 
of procedure. All too often teachers have spent weary, stale, 
flat, and unprofitable hours in listening to the story of a novel 
retold for the hundredth time. In dealing with students who 
have shown themselves consistently prompt and faithful with their 
work and thorough and efficient in mastering the contents of a book, 
especially of a novel, comparatively little time need be spent in 
reciting the details of the story; and thus most of the few precious 
minutes may be saved for matters of greater importance. With 
the awkward squad one must use a more rigorous quiz on the 
particulars of the plot. Various methods of testing how carefully 
and attentively such students have read the assigned books at 
once present themselves. Occasionally the teacher will ask for a 
brief retelling of certain incidents in a novel—the meeting at the 
brook of Hesper Prynne and Arthur Dimmesdale, the night scene 
on the scaffold, how Roger tortured Arthur; or he may request the 
student to relate the adventures of some minor character, such as 
David Gamut in The Last of the Mohicans; he may make use of a 
rapid fire of questions to be answered briefly; or he may require 
a pupil to identify some of the lines and speeches in a Shaksperian 
play. Whenever the student has failed to grasp the contents of 
a book through careless reading, he should be brought to realize 
that he cannot impose upon the teacher’s time in making up the 
work. In such cases the system of requiring a certain number of 
points, as explained above, enforces upon the loiterer more read- 
ing for the following months. An ounce of promptness and deci- 
sion in dealing with the derelict early in the year will often save 
pounds of trouble later. 

Having satisfied ourselves that the students have mastered the 
contents of the book, we are ready for that more pleasant part of 
the report, the appreciation. Sometimes these two parts may be 
combined, as, for example, when the teacher asks the pupil to 
imagine that they have exchanged places, that the former is 
unacquainted with the book, and that the latter is to spend the 
report period in so interesting him that he will wish to read it. 
Some such simple devices are well worth while, especially for the 
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younger or more nervous pupils, who at times are inclined to look 
on these earlier interviews as something akin to a visit to the dentist. 
The individual conferences afford abundant opportunities for 
adapting the nature of the report to the needs and aptitudes of the 
various pupils, since the number of possible lines of discussion is 
legion. Questions on plot construction, on character portrayal, on 
vivid descriptions, comparisons between the book under discussion 
and others of its kind, matters of style (especially those suggested 
by the student’s own work in composition), the ethical problems 
involved, the author’s personality and his view of life, the pupil’s 
own attitude toward the book, his likes and dislikes—all these 
suggest material for discussion that will make the limited time for 
each individual report seem brief almost to the point of utter 
inadequacy. 

In these discussions respect for the student’s opinions, however 
rude and crude, is thoroughly essential, for they form the starting- 
point from which the teacher must work. It is of far less impor- 
tance that the pupil should hold opinions agreeing with those of 
the instructor than that he should show that he has been reading 
carefully and thoughtfully, and that he has gained a first-hand 
contact with the author. The practice of encouraging or even 
permitting students to read criticisms of a book before coming to 
conference is, in most cases, thoroughly pernicious, for it tends to 
rob them of their sincerity and intellectual initiative. After all, 
even more valuable than their growing acquaintance with these 
better books is the training in forming careful ideas of what they 
are reading. At times, even, the teacher may receive with respect 
their whims and prejudices and their strong likes and dislikes which 
they cannot explain. 

Students should also be encouraged to select particularly fine 
passages and to memorize them. Girls are more often tempted 
to undertake this work than are boys; though the latter frequently 
show a surprising willingness to commit oratorical passages, such 
as the speeches of Brutus and of Antony and extracts from Washing- 
ton, Webster, and Lincoln. At times it seems but fair that some 
additional credit should be allowed pupils for reading more than 
the required quota of books, especially when they are penalized 
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for failing to gain the requisite number of points. On the other 
hand, however, it is to be urged that students should be growing 
to the point where the reward of the reading is of itself sufficient, 
that the reports upon additional work done simply for higher 
marks are frequently an imposition upon teachers already over- 
worked, and that occasionally students are in as great danger from 
reading too much as from reading too little. Usually it is the 
part of wisdom to permit a student who desires to do so to re-read 
a book; since a second perusal, especially of poetry, almost invari- 
ably yields larger returns than the first. Indeed, one may well 
assign a smaller bulk of verse than of prose and expect students 
to go over this material at least twice. In reporting on a book he 
has re-read the student will, of course, be judged by standards 
different from those used at a former conference. Finally, though 
here I recognize that many teachers will not agree with me, I 
believe that the student should be expected to place in his note- 
book such suggestions as may help him to recall the contents and 
the chief characteristics of his various assignments, so that he may 
readily review them occasionally and be prepared to answer some 
questions upon them in his final examination. 

This whole field, however, offers much larger possibilities than 
that of simply seeing that each year students make their own a 
certain number of better books. In thus attempting to aid our 
pupils in forming better habits of reading and habits of better 
reading, we may well extend our supervision beyond the limits 
of the required supplementary books and strive to establish a more 
active co-operation in various ways with the public librarians. 
The teacher of English may gain much valuable information from 
studying the public taste as revealed in the popular demands for 
reading-matter and from examining the cards at the loan-desk 
to learn what is actually being read both by his present pupils 
and by those who have passed beyond his control and guidance. 
Through a little tactful influence the teacher of English may often 
bring the librarian to reserve for the better current periodicals 
and books some of the money now spent on contemporary slush 
and mush. Furthermore, through this co-operation, lists of books 
for the students’ reading during the summer vacation may be 
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prepared, printed, and distributed, and abundant material be 
provided and displayed conspicuously. 

After all, however, as much as we prize and value our public 
libraries, we must ever remember that their books come to us only 
as visitors, while those we buy become inmates of our homes. 
Teachers of English have frequently failed lamentably in directing 
the reading of their students because they themselves have not 
formed right habits; too often they have been lacking in a passion 
for books and have been contented with a library which has been 
saved from ranking in meagerness with Ichabod Crane’s scant 
collection only through the publishers’ generous contributions of 
rhetorics, the required classics, and school histories of literature. 
We teachers need no less than our pupils to have brought home to 
us a realization of the fact that what men really desire with their 
whole hearts, they are likely to get. The systematic buying of 
books may become a habit as thoroughly ingrained as that of 
dribbling away money on cheap vaudeville or on sweetmeats and 
dill pickles. A few well-directed words may do much in starting 
our students in right habits of not only knowing but also owning 
much of the best that has been thought and said in the world. 
From time to time our young people may be encouraged in strength- 
ening these habits by allowing them to write on such topics as “My 
Library” or ‘Books I Have Bought This Year,” or by inducing 
them to use for the buying of better books the Christmas money 
which is becoming an ever-increasing item in our national expense. 
Let us, however, discourage the purchasing of those puffed and 
padded presentation copies of authors and encourage the buying 
of some of the daintier and better bound volumes, such as the 
“Temple” Montaigne or the “Temple” Shakespeare. With 
Holmes, perhaps, we may plead for “some little luxury there”’; 
though we may well remember that the books most of us know 
and love best are the dumpy, thumbed classics that stand on an 
easily accessible shelf. If through our efforts some of our students 
shall come to treasure such a shelf, and be added to the lovers of 
good books, we shall not have labored in vain. 


THE TEACHING OF THE SKETCH BOOK" 


ADA PALM 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


When teaching The Sketch Book, I have the class do just as 
much reading aloud as is possible, which, of course, may mean 
much or little. I usually contrive, however, to have it mean the 
former, even at the sacrifice of something important. If the time 
at my disposal absolutely forbids much class reading, I frequently 
make it part of the assignment that certain pages are to be read 
aloud to someone at home. If there is loud lamentation, as some- 
times happens, and the boy insists there is positively no one on 
whom he may thus inflict himself, I tell him he has recourse to 
the much-tried, ever-patient bedpost or table leg. Compulsory 
reading is, I grant, of questionable value, but with few exceptions 
the reading is done with good grace and in many cases with keen 
enjoyment. I feel so strongly on this point because, in my opinion, 
if the boy leaves the study of Irving without hearing the easy, 
smoothly flowing sentences—and we must remember most of these 
inexperienced readers hear with the outer ear only—he has lost 
an essential part of the author’s charm. Then, too, if much reading 
aloud is done, the boy is much more likely to catch the flavor of the 
writer’s humor than if he depends upon the eye alone. I refer not 
to the passages where the fun is open and rollicking, but where it 
lies rather in the turn of a phrase or the unusual use of a word. 
For example, at times when there has been no reading aloud of the 
assignment, in order to test the pupil’s thoroughness of preparation,. 
I have asked such questions as this: What adjective does Irving use 
to describe the birch tree standing outside Ichabod’s schoolhouse ? 
Only a stray hand or two, that is all. The class is about as respon- 
sive to the fun in the word “‘formidable”’ as a collection of Chinese 
idols would be. The trouble is not that they cannot see the point— 
though I must confess I have been told that Irving uses the word 


* A paper read before the English Association of the Upper Ohio Valley. 
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‘“‘formidable” because the tree was so big—but because they have 
not seen the word. But ask the same question after the assignment 
has been read aloud. There is no need now of performing an opera- 
tion on the passage. Faces glow, eyes sparkle with a keen apprecia- 
tion of the remark. Or again, when reading the Christmas sketches 
I have asked what Irving has to say about mince pie with much the 
same result as in the former instance. My point is that we must 
go pretty much into detail with a first-year pupil if we are to suc- 
ceed in training him to get all there is on the printed page or even 
a small part of what is there, and my experience has led me to 
believe that reading aloud is invaluable training to that end. 
Hand in hand with this is my practice of having much reprodu- 
cing, both oral and written, especially of descriptive passages, when 
reading Irving. He offers abundant opportunity for it. There is 
a very vivid detailed description of the country Ichabod passes 
through on his way to the quilting, the brilliantly colored treasures 
of autumn proclaiming themselves on every side. This is the kind 
of passage I ask classes to reproduce, not in a general way merely, 
but in detail. The exercise is one that appeals to me because I 
feel that it is productive of good along so many lines. First, the 
failure on the part of the pupil to meet the requirement proves to 
him much more conclusively than anything a teacher might say that 
there has been some trouble with his preparation of the lesson; 
secondly, the putting of a choice passage into his own words is 
always an incentive to the pupil to good expression of thought; 
thirdly, the boy is not asked to do this many times before he 
realizes that if he is going to do it with any degree of satisfaction 
to himself or to his teacher, it will be not by a blind groping about 
for the words on the page, but it will be by describing the picture 
that hangs on the wall of his brain. In other words, it teaches him 
that in reading he must close his eyes and see pictures. Of course 
he does not hold all the details in his mind for very long, but that is 
a thousand miles away from the point. He has learned to spread 
the wings of his imagination, than which, to my mind, there are few 
things of greater value gained in the study of English. And, in 
passing, I might say that occasionally I have an experience which 
bids me dare to hope that pupils do remember more than we think 
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they do. Not long ago while teaching Silas Marner to a second- 
year class, when we came to that perfect vignette of Raveloe, 
‘“‘a village where many of the old echoes lingered undrowned by 
new voices,”’ I asked them if the description made them think of 
any other village they had visited in literature. Though I gave 
them no hint whatever and though they had read Irving a whole 
year before, many answered that it made them think of the village 
in Sleepy Hollow. Moreover, many could tell how Irving describes 
his village and the figure of speech he uses in picturing it. To me 
this was quite comforting, and thus I pass it on to you. 

I believe that while teaching The Sketch Book, I do as much 
toward cultivating the dictionary habit as I do with all the other 
classics of the first year taken together. Of course, while studying 
Poe, we send the pupils to the dictionary times without number, 
and perhaps we should frown upon them with all the ferocity we 
can summon when they fail to rise to the occasion upon meeting a 
page profusely ornamented with scoriac, phantasmagoric, hypo- 
chondriac, and a score of others alike fearfully and wonderfully 
made. Personally, however, I am free to confess I pass over them 
as lightly as possible, as far as accurate meaning of words is con- 
cerned, and take my pupils to more inviting pastures. But 
not so with Irving. He affords such splendid opportunity, it seems 
to me, for a practical study of words, many of which the pupil 
takes at once into his working vocabulary. The pages of The Sketch 
Book abound in Latin derivatives. It is a comparatively easy 
matter to interest the child in these, especially when, as is fre- 
quently the case, he recognizes the root, and the meaning of a word 
thus discussed is likely to remain his permanent possession. Not 
only is this true, but it helps in some way, slight though it be, to do 
away with the more or less current belief that the study of Latin is 
waste of time, and anything we can do to annihilate this idea I 
am sure the Latin teacher will appreciate. 

As to technical discussions regarding the tales structurally, 
there are almost none in my classes. Of course it is quite impossible 
for the class to study them in any adequate manner and not recog- 
nize some of their virtues, but what I mean is that we do not criti- 
cally dissect the stories as such. Occasionally a particularly alert 
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lad, one perchance in whom the short-story germ is sprouting, 
protests vehemently against looseness in the plot of Rip Van 
Winkle, but unless some member of the class brings up the matter, 
the discussion is never raised. Perhaps in this particular instance 
this is due not so much to the fact that I feel that criticism is not 
the work of the first-year student as it is to the fact that I have not 
the heart to pick flaws in Rip Van Winkle. 

I try to stay in the background as much as possible when teach- 
ing Irving. At present I am teaching the The Sketch Book. A few 
weeks ago my classes finished studying The Lady of the Lake. 
Reading the works thus in succession, I could not fail to note that 
my attitude toward the class has been decidedly different in the 
handling of the two. According to their own statement most of 
the pupils enjoyed Scott, but I noticed that if I left them with him 
for very long at a time, everybody went to sleep. I enjoy teaching 
The Lady of the Lake, but I am haunted almost continually by the 
fear that while teaching it, I loom up so big in my endeavor to act 
as medium between poet and pupil that I shut the poet from view 
almost entirely. Perhaps this is because it is poetry; perhaps 
it is because I do not know how to teach it. At any rate, I do not 
have that feeling while teaching Irving. They like him; and they 
like him, I am sure, not because of me. 

In order to make the intercourse between writer and pupil as 
intimate as possible, sometimes when studying those sketches 
which most thoroughly reveal the author’s thoughts and feelings, 
I have asked the class to prepare a list of fifteen or twenty ques- 
tions on the pages assigned. The lesson hour is then largely in the 
hands of the pupils; the questions determine the bent of the recita- 
tion; and the teacher, aside from extending a guiding hand now and 
then, is merely an interested auditor. This, as an occasional 
exercise, it seems to me, has many things in its favor, not the 
least of them being that it brings the pupil face to face with a man 
who is well worth knowing. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


INTRA-SECTION IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Possibly the readers of the English Journal will be interested in the 
scheme which I “tried out” Jast semester with freshman students in 
composition in the J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Illinois. 

The class, numbering twenty, had been variously prepared in near-by 
grammar and parochial schools. At the first meeting of the class I 
assigned the pupils a one-page theme on this subject: ‘“‘What I Take 
This Year and Why.” I gave them no instructions, for I wished 
to get from them what would more nearly represent their natural and 
out-of-school-room knowledge of written composition. The papers, 
when handed in, were indeed diverse and discouraging. Could it be 
that the careful training which I knew they had received in the gram- 
mar school bore such fruit? I gave each paper painstaking and specific 
correction, indicating all errors by our system of marginal signs. When 
this was done I re-corrected the papers for the purpose of comparison 
on the following group errors: 

1. Manuscript essentials (under which I included the appearance of 
the paper, penmanship, and artistic margins). 

2. Spelling. 

3. Punctuation (including capitalization). 

4. Errors in English (ranging from grammar to diction). 

5. The thought. 

Upon this individual basis I divided the class into three sections: A, B, 
and C. 

The next day I placed on the board a graph of the class’s accom- 
plishment in this test theme. I then released Section A, whose grade 
would probably correspond to go plus, from any theme work during the 
rest of the month. Those in Section B were to write a theme every other 
week, and those in Group C were to write weekly themes based on careful 
revision of the test theme. Those in Sections A and B were required to 
“prove up” at the beginning of each month, by writing another test 
theme. 

Someone may ask, “What did you do with the A pupils when B’s 
and C’s were working on themes?” I did three things: 

1. I gave them oral reports, often on the same subject that was used 
for the written theme. 
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2. I excused them from class attendance to prepare a report or a 
debate. 

3. I used them as assistant teachers, to help the weaker pupils in 
the revision of the test theme or the writing of a new theme. 

This division of labor in an English composition class seems to me 
to have the following values: 

1. It aids the teacher by relieving him of unnecessary correction, 
and by giving him more time to work with the pupils who most need his 
help. 

2. It aids the pupil of Class A by allowing him to spend time on the 
things in which he is weak. 

3. It aids the pupil in Classes B and C in two ways: First: In the 
absence of his superior he feels free to express himself. Many retiring 
pupils “came out” surprisingly when the star students of Class A were 
either absent or engaged in other work. Second: Class division stimu- 
lates him to do better work, in hope of the exemption to be obtained, 
and because of the natural feeling of discontent that arises when he finds 
himself in a lower section. 

It seems to me that personal pride could be strongly emphasized as 
a motive for better written composition. Slovenly English is as bad as 
slovenly clothes: both are personal bad habits. 

The concrete results of this scheme, up to the middle of April, were 


as follows: 
Class A Class B Class C 


(90 +) (80-90) (80 —) 
February test theme... . . 3 14 3 
March test theme........ 6 12 2 
April test theme......... 7 13 ° 


Those in the lower part of Class B all showed marked improvement, 
and in the May test theme half the class were graduated into Group A. 
The greatest pleasure this scheme has given me has been the oppor- 
tunity for individual work which it affords. The longer I attempt to 
teach English, the more convinced I feel that written composition is not 
a class affair, but a reaction of two factors: the teacher and the pupil, 


the doctor and the patient. 
WILLARD M. SMITH 
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ASSIGNMENT CARDS 


For several weeks I have been using daily assignment cards in my 
high-school literature classes, and the plan has proved so much more 
convenient than an assignment book that I am emboldened to mention 
it to other teachers. 

Each afternoon when I plan the next day’s assignments I take a card 
for each class, heading it with date, topic, and pages to be studied, and 
adding such questions, notes, or brief outlines as may help young stu- 
dents to prepare the lesson definitely. The next day I dictate the 
assignment, and then place the card on the spindle devoted to that par- 
ticular class. When the lesson is recited, I write on the back of the card 
the names of any students who were absent, or for some other reason 
have to make up that day’s work. When such a student returns, I 
hand him the card, he copies the assignment, replaces the card on the 
spindle, and appears at the appointed time to report on the lesson. It 
requires far less time and trouble to handle “back work” in this way 
than by referring to an assignment book. The definiteness of the plan 
reduces absences to the minimum, for students know that absolutely 
every piece of work is to be done. 

The assignment cards can be used later as a basis for topical reviews. 
For instance, if I wish to review two weeks’ work, I give the cards to ten 
students, allow them five or ten minutes to collect their thoughts, and 
then require them to give connected, topical discussions of the various 
pieces of literature reviewed. 

In order to avoid giving the impression that I teach literature by 
methods of cast-iron rigidity, perhaps I had better say that many entire 
recitations, as well as a part of every recitation, are devoted to perfectly 
spontaneous reading and discussion, guided by the individual choice of 
the students, so that each may find in literature the thing that is his own. 

It is, however, a deepening conviction with me that it pays to make 
assignments very carefully and definitely, so that students may have 


no excuse for vague and incomplete preparation. 
ELIZABETH HODGSON 


WORKING BACK TO CHAUCER 


“With the Seniors, then, I am to begin with Chaucer and work down 
to the present time, but pay no attention to history or biography?” I 
asked my superintendent. 

“Just so. But why begin with Chaucer? They aren't interested 
in Chaucer. Begin with the Satarday Evening Post and work back to 
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Chaucer. Lead them from what they are interested in to what you 
think is worth while—if you can,” was his reply. 

Here was an order I had been eagerly waiting for—the opportunity 
to teach English literature to high-school students without a textbook 
on the history of literature. To begin with, the present interests of the 
students appeared sound pedagogically. But how would reversing the 
processes of history work? The experiment, however, seemed worth 
trying. 

I found the students were reading the Saturday Evening Post, the 
Youth’s Companion, and the Ladies’ Home Journal. A few read Harper’s 
Magazine, and one in the class had read the Aélantic. It was with the 
short story represented in these magazines that I began. We discussed 
these stories in the light of Poe’s theory of the short story, and some 
other bases for judging the story were given. We read representative 
stories from the better class of magazines, then short stories by Poe, 
Hawthorne, Bret Harte, Stevenson, and Kipling. 

Poe furnished us the transition from prose to poetry. Poe’s poetry 
was read and tested by his own theory of poetry. A large amount of 
contemporary poetry was measured by Poe’s standards; then, by way 
of contrasting standards, Arnold’s Study of Poetry was used. We next 
plunged into the poetry of the Victorian era. From this point in the 
course, the authors chosen were practically the same as those which 
would have been studied had we followed a textbook in the history of 
literature. The order in which authors were taken up was dictated by 
the library facilities, the content of the pieces of literature, or the whim 
of the teacher. 

In June came the inevitable question from the superintendent, ‘‘ How 
did the course go?” 

My reply was: “It was hard work with so small a library as we 
have here, but on the whole it went well. The students liked the maga- 
zine work that we began with, and they have kept it up all year. They 
have come to know the writers at first hand, so we have escaped ready- 
to-wear criticism. But the best thing about the course, to my mind, is 
that the students have come actually to like good literature. They are 
as ready to read the Aflantic as the Saturday Evening Post. 

LELIA Bascom 


EDITORIAL 


The readers of the English Journal can perform a needed and 
valuable service by “spreading the news.” In a word, the larger 
the circulation, the better the magazine and the 
— the sreater the influence exerted in the cause of good Eng- 
ews 
lish. Many experienced teachers do not read pro- 
fessional magazines. They are prejudiced or indifferent and need 
to be converted. Most beginners—and nearly a third of the 
teachers of the country are beginners—do not know what pro- 
fessional magazines are to be had and need to be informed. Will 
not the friends of the Journal in the schools and colleges of the 
various states perform a real missionary service by calling the 
magazine to the attention of their colleagues? Such promotion is 
the best possible; it not only get results but it also conserves both 
the energy and the money necessary to increase the amount and 
improve the quality of the reading provided. 


It is hoped that a very ready response will be made to the appeals 
for information concerning the preparation of teachers which are 
The Prepara- being sent out by the committees of the National 
tion of Council of Teachers of English and its affiliated socie- 
Teachers ties. No matter how excellent the course of study 
nor how favorable the conditions provided, if persons of suitable 
character, who know their subject and who also know how to teach 
it, cannot be placed in the classrooms, enormous waste must be 
suffered. The remarkable growth of the high schools has multi- 
plied many times the number of teachers required, and a very large 
percentage of beginners is each year to be found among them. 
What can the colleges and normal schools do to insure the greatest 
possible efficiency on the part of these beginners? And since 
experience alone will not always produce a good teacher, what can 
be done to improve the work of those now in the service? The 
answers to these questions are of far-reaching importance and 
should be earnestly sought. 
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Nothing could be more gratifying than the cordial attitude of 
principals and superintendents toward the National Council. At 
Philadelphia in 1913, Superintendent Dyer, president 
a of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, took occasion to remark that 
the new organization of English teachers was displaying most 
commendable zeal and enterprise. A year later at Richmond 
numerous supervising officers attended the sessions of the Council 
and praised its work. Now comes a similar report from the 
National Education Association meeting at St. Paul. Super- 
visors have been quick to recognize that the Council is honestly and 
intelligently seeking to help in solving some of the most important 
problems of the schools, and they realize that there are certain 
problems which instructors must solve if they are ever to be solved. 
All signs point to progress. Let us give thanks—and keep on 
working. 


Everyone must be aware that educational traditions in America 
are being rapidly broken up. The man who ventures to argue for 
the good old way in which he was taught is sure 
of an impatient, if not a caviling, audience. The 
scientific spirit in education has made comfortable 
obedience to the unthinking laws of custom no longer possible. 
We are determined to know. The English teacher should face 
this situation cheerfully. No attempt at realness is likely to 
curtail his opportunities, and he has far less adjustment to make 
than science and history, as well as less experimentation than 
industrial arts and agriculture. He does have, however, the task 
of providing a more vital content and a more genuine motive for 
composition and much more far-reaching and effective content 
and method in reading. Many have already realized this and 
have moved boldly out in the attempt to develop an English course 
that shall really engage and form the life of the pupil. Let us hope 
it will not be long until all will have a better goal than that of an 
examination on certain prescribed books. 


A Question 
of Values 


NEWS AND NOTES 


THE NEXT ANNUAL MEETING 


Plans for the fourth annual meeting of the National Council in Chi- 
cago are well underway. At 4:300n Thursday afternoon, November 26, 
the Board of Directors will meet in the parlors of the Auditorium Hotel, 
which has again been selected as headquarters. Two hours later, officers, 
representatives of local associations, and other early comers will eat 
Thanksgiving dinner together. Afterward there will be several short 
talks upon matters of vital importance to the Council. The topic will 
be “Nuts to Crack.” 

Friday’s program will open at 9:30 A.M. with the President’s annual 
address and a symposium on speech training under the direction of John 
M. Clapp, Calvin L. Lewis, and Thomas C. Trueblood. For this sympo- 
sium at least one expert of international reputation will be provided. 
The sections will meet at 2:00 P.M., with chairmen as follows: Elemen- 
tary, J. W. Searson; High School, E. H. K. McComb; College, Edwin 
Mims; Normal School, Sarah J. McNary; Public Speaking, Charles H. 
Woolbert; Library, Delia Ovitz. Among the topics to be considered are 
“Essentials of Elementary English,” “Libraries in the School,” “Re- 
quired College Courses in English,” “Standards in Public Speaking.” 
At 4:30 the annual business meeting will take place, to be followed by 
the annual dinner at six o’clock. At eight o’clock the sections will meet. 
This is an innovation and will greatly enlarge the opportunity of those 
belonging to the various groups to come into intimate touch with their 
colleagues from a distance. The new Board of Directors will meet at 
10:00 P.M. for the election of officers. 

On Saturday at 9:00 A.M. unfinished business will be taken up, includ- 
ing reports of committees. Two addresses will then be given on topics 
of interest to all members of the Council. 

The Council has at present eleven committees of investigation 
actively at work, all of which will be heard from during the annual meet- 
ing. The chairmen of these committees are as follows: On Scientific 
Investigation of English, Allan Abbott; On English Work in the First 
Six Years, J. W. Searson; On the Reorganization of Secondary English, 
J. F. Hosic; On English in the Country Schools, Walter Barnes; On the 
Cost and Labor of English Teaching, E. M. Hopkins; On Equipment, 
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V. C. Coulter; On the Preparation of Teachers for High Schools, F. T. 
Baker; On the Preparation of College Teachers, J. F. Hosic; On Home 
Reading, Herbert Bates; On School and College Plays, J. M. Dorey; 
On Publicity, W. W. Hatfield. 

Upon the last-named committee, the Committee on Publicity, will 
devolve the task of informing English teachers everywhere of the annual 
meeting of the Council. Let each member leave no opportunity unused. 
Get an announcement in the next number of each educational journal 
in your territory. Use the daily and weekly papers. See that lively 
speeches are made at all educational gatherings, even the smallest. This 
is to be the year when for the first time we reach the uttermost parts. 
And don’t forget to make it clear that a full report of the proceedings of 
the Council, as well as many of the papers, will appear in the English 
Journal. By this means every teacher in the country can participate 
in the activities and partake of the feast. 


THE ST. PAUL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


The National Council carried out the program announced for the 
four meetings to be held in St. Paul during the National Education Asso- 
ciation Convention. All of the meetings were well attended and at- 
tracted principals and superintendents as well as English teachers. The 
joint meetings with the Library Department and with the Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Education brought the Council into 
fellowship with two organizations whose work is closely allied to that of 
the Council. 

The meeting with the librarians furnished two thought-provoking 
papers on general topics of the kind that uplifts the English teacher’s 
hands and heartens him for the difficult task of defending the faith that 
is in him. The discussion of the “Cultural Possibilities of School and 
College Libraries” by Principal W. B. Owen, Chicago Normal College, 
set forth clearly a working definition of culture and the relation of 
books to culture. He pointed out that everyone desires culture, self- 
improvement, and that the new education must not fail to provide for it. 
Culture means, first of all, living in the world of men, but it also means 
living in the world of books, which is an enlargement and extension of the 
world of men. The library must provide both opportunity and guidance 
for boys and girls. The most universal and most applicable means of 
improving one’s taste is one’s own language and the books written in that 
language. Another aspect of this same topic was seen in Mr. W. S. 
Dudgeon’s paper on “The Library’s Debt to Culture.” The highest 
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function of the librarian is to read and to love the best books himself. 
He must be sensitively responsive to the best in his environment. 

The other topic of the morning touched more closely actual school- 
room practice, being the presentation of ‘Successful Experience with 
Home Reading Lists.” Miss Helen M. Baker, of Brownton, Minnesota, 
told how as teacher and librarian in a small town she had been able to 
give aid to pupils in the library on Fridays after school. By informal 
reports upon reading from printed lists furnished by the library she kept 
in touch with the reading of the pupils. Extra credit was allowed for 
such reading. Each year the English teachers made a new reading-list 
from the books which were in the library and which were, therefore, 
easily and certainly accessible to the pupils. These lists were given out 
at first with only general suggestions, but later special suggestions to 
individuals were made in the library. The lists included fiction, poetry, 
and biography, with the greatest number of titles in the first class. 
Emphasis was placed on the need of having pupils feel free of compulsion 
to read the books. The idea of required reports was not popular but 
better results were obtained by having them. The amount of reading 
depended upon the ability and need of the class. 

An especially practical suggestion was contained in the report made 
by Miss Minnie E. Porter, of the Kansas State Normal School, of an 
experiment in home reading that she had carried out with success, aided 
by Miss Flower, school department librarian in the normal school. Miss 
Porter furnished the audience with typewritten sheets to illustrate her 
talk. On these sheets were “A List of Books Recommended by Our 
Class for Reading by Our Class.” Most of the young people in this first- 
year high-school class were from the country and had little back-ground 
of reading. Some came from homes where there were genuine scruples 
against the reading of fiction by young people. The recommendations 
made by the pupils to each other are the result of four months’ use of, 
the books and facilities of the school department of the normal school 
library. The comments were selected by a committee of the class and 
were printed verbatim. From what Miss Porter told about the indi- 
vidual children and from the comments it was easy to see that she and 
Miss Flower had accomplished what all wide-awake English teachers 
believe in and hope to secure—the fitting of reading to the class and the 
home environment of the individual pupil. Some of the comments 
follow. 

Four girls recommended Anne of Green Gables as a “story of a small 
girl whose imagination was so great that it sometimes got the best of 
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her. It is very comical and amusing.” College Years was recommended 
by two boys. ‘Three men on bases, two out, three balls, last half of the 
ninth inning.” Treasure Island was recommended by a boy and two 
girls. “A story of buried treasure and brave men who go to seek it but 
discover that six-sevenths of the men on board are pirates and bad ones 
at that.” The Sky Pilot was favored by one girl whose home was a 
lonely prairie farm. ‘About the western hill country and a little girl 
who always wanted to be outdoors. She loved to drive cattle.” 

By following the successive recommendations of these boys and girls 
as they learned to read books, a growing change in their taste may be 
detected. Miss Porter’s report was enthusiastically received. 

Another contribution on this topic was a paper written by Mr. 
Franklin Mathiews, librarian of the Boy Scouts of America. He related 
that the leaders of the scout movement, in their effort to bring back the 
spirit of the old home and to magnify the work of the child, had found 
it necessary to arouse parents to be concerned in the outside activities 
of the child. These leaders also found that to make their organized work 
more effective they must influence the home-life of the scouts. Thus 
came about their offer to parents to furnish reading-lists for individual 
boys to fit the boy according to an analysis of the boy furnished by the 
parents. To counteract the influence of the trashy fiction for boys 
which still exists but disguises its harmful nickel quality under an 
attractive binding and a higher price, the scout organization has estab- 
lished the Everybody’s Library, a growing collection of well-selected and 
approved books, published at the uniform price of fifty cents a volume. 
The first twenty-five titles are fiction, but the list will grow into other 
fields. Thus the boy-scout list, selected wisely by experts, can be relied 
upon by all purchasers, and this list will offer a very successful and prac- 
tical solution of the problem of a wise selection of home reading procur- 
able at a low cost. 

A live discussion of this topic became general and was stopped only 
by the necessity of an adjournment for dinner. 

The reading of the second preliminary report of the Council’s com- 
mittee on the high-school course in English before the joint meeting with 
the Commission received careful attention. The section on the attain- 
ment at the end of the sixth grade was commended for the simplicity 
and sanity of the suggestions. Questions were asked about the report 
on the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades—the junior high school. 
The emphasis on the oral aspects of English and the projects suggested 
as types for the upper three grades of the high school met with hearty 
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approval. In the general discussion one superintendent declared that 
the National Council had taken the lead in the important matter of 
course-of-study-making. Heretofore superintendents had too often 
made courses by the paste-and-scissors method. The Council showed 
the right way by drawing in the teachers in the classroom to help make 
the course of study. Out of the work of the Council and the Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Education he expected great good 
to result for the high schools of the country. 

At the Thursday forenoon meeting, Mr. McComb, of Indianapolis, 
spoke of the “Past and Future of the National Council of Teachers of 
English.” In the short period of its existence the Council has drawn 
together 1,500 individual members and twenty-five affiliated societies; 
it has put actively to work many competent committees to investigate 
vital problems in the English teaching of the country. It established the 
English Journal and has become the clearing-house for the exchange of 
practical and effective ideas upon the teaching of the mother-tongue. 
In the future its influence must increase, because the Council is filling 
a need in the life of English teachers. Instead of interfering with other 
organizations in the English field, it is aiding all of them. It is pointing 
the way for the advance movement of English teachers now felt far and 
wide. Much valuable work is still under way in committees, and the 
future of the Council is full of promise. 

Mr. V. C. Coulter, of the Warrensburg, Missouri, Normal School, 
spoke on the “ Redistribution of the Subjects in the High-School Course.” 
He made a plea for such readjustments as would prevent the duplication 
and overlapping of courses as seen, for instance, in the case of English 
history and the history of English literature. Composition needs con- 
tent courses, and many of these can be secured by the proper redistribu- 
tion of subjects upon sound pedagogical principles. 

A paper that called forth discussion was read by Mr. E. L. Miller, 
principal of the Northwestern High School in Detroit, on the “Separa- 
tion of Literature and Composition.”” When literature and composition 
are studied and taught at the same time, the teacher is asking the pupil 
to go in two opposite directions at once. By separating the two, four 
definite things are gained: (1) both pupil and teacher must do the com- 
position work set down, (2) no pupil can be passed on an average between 
the two subjects, (3) the failures do over what they need to do over, and 
(4) there is a gain in speed. This plan allows the making of a definite 
place in the course of teaching, the unity of the paragraph, for instance; 
allows also the use of works written today as inspiration for composition. 
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Mr. Miller maintained that this plan carried out effectively would pro- 
duce a set of boys and girls who will not tolerate rubbish and in excep- 
tional cases will produce writers. It will do a great educational work in 
improving the national standard of literary enjoyment. As composition 
consists of the two processes of gathering ideas and of “getting them 
across,” we must go to literature for the manner of expression and to life 
for the matter to be expressed. The literary method of imitation must 
be used, but the models must be graded to suit the pupils and the idea 
that the aim is not to produce authors must never be forgotten. 

The high-school course in English might well be divided into eight 
units, four devoted to literature and four to composition. In the latter 
work read books of 100 to 1,000 pages for interpretation and study inten- 
sively models of 100 to 1,000 words. By such a plan there will come 
about a closer correlation of literature and composition than now can 
exist. 

At the close of this address, although the hour for another scheduled 
meeting had arrived, the company voted to remain to discuss the subject. 

Miss Ellen F. Peake, of the Oshkosh State Normal School, opened 
the discussion. She declared that there is no vital reason for combining 
literature and composition. The teacher is really burdened with two 
subjects and both lose when combined. Separated courses do produce 
graduates who are more proficient in writing. They also allow the 
selection of models suited to the class and the individual pupil. They 
make unnecessary the dissection of masterpieces in the literature classes. 

In Miss Peake’s opinion literature would suffer most by the separa- 
tion, for the composition teacher would have to be equal to his job. 
The failures would soon cause a shortage of supply, which would ulti- 
mately adjust itself through increased salaries and consequent increase 
in competent teachers. She preferred a different division of time from 
that proposed by Mr. Miller. 

In the general discussion that followed, the point was made that, as 
local conditions vary, the division of time might also vary. Miss 
Baylor, of the Indiana State Department of Education, thought “separa- 
tion” was the wrong word to use; that “differentiation” more nearly 
fitted the idea presented. The principle involved could be administered 
effectively on various time schemes, as was shown by experience recited. 
Miss Porter illustrated the faulty correlation so often found, where 
literature and composition are not separated, by presenting a few 
examples of assignments actually made in classrooms she had visited. 
For instance, a class reading Macbeth was asked to write on the Bacon- 
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Shakespeare controversy. Another class wrote on “How Does The 
Crisis Apply to the French Revolution?”’ The evil due to the hodge- 
podge division of time is suggested by the plight of the class just 
becoming interested in Treasure Island that had to stop to bring in 
an exposition the next day to be followed by another dip into the novel 
and then by an oral composition. 

At the conclusion of the discussion the idea of separating literature 
and composition was very generally approved. 

At the afternoon sessions the general topic was the “Essentials of 
the English Course,” (1) in the elementary school, (2) in the high school, 
and (3) in the normal school. Mr. J. W. Searson, of Manhattan, Kansas, 
speaking on the elementary-school essentials, read the attainments sug- 
gested by the English committee on the reorganization of the course of 
study as possible for the end of the sixth grade, and also what had been 
found in the outlines for grades I to VI in the courses of 200 towns and 
cities. As chairman of a committee of the Council to investigate the 
English course for the first six grades, he explained the methods the com- 
mittee will use to try to find the language constants for these grades. 
He laid stress upon three fundamentals in the English work of these 
grades; (1) becoming reasonably independent in the use of language, 
(2) securing right habits through practice, and (3) giving evidence of 
class thinking through clear expression. The aim of the committee is 
not to present its own views but to show clearly the content and methods 
which the best experience of the country has approved. 

In Miss Porter’s discussion of high-school essentials she approached 
the topic from the point of view of the school as a social institution. In 
this case the school must give power in the use of speech plus an amount 
of social responsibility for the use of that power. The newer subjects 
that have come into the curriculum have taken their place because they 
mean self-expression for the pupil. In this sense English will stand 
beside and above them. There needs to be a wide choice of subject- 
matter, according to the changing needs of adolescents. The teacher 
needs to be frequently asking, ‘‘ What am I teaching ?”’ and, “Why am I 
teaching it ?”’ and then should make the selection suited to the individual 
child and his sense of social institution. This does not mean to take 
away the classics from those who can and do enjoy them, but it does 
mean, by imagining how others feel, to fit the book and the boy together. 
The expressive function of language is the dominant one. Through the 
work in grades VII, VIII, and IX, the habit of self-expression must be 
built into the child. While writing for practical use may not be “soulful 
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nor fitting the child for heaven,” yet under the social conception of the 
nature of the school and the consequent change in schoolroom practice, 
it must and will have a place of increasing importance. 

Mr. C. R. Rounds, inspector of English in the normal schools of Wis- 
consin, insisted that the English teacher in the normal school should not 
forget that it is more important for his pupils—prospective teachers— 
to know children than to be profound scholars. There is a great practi- 
cal need on the part of teachers for effective oral English; therefore the 
normal school should be very specific in such training, which should be 
given under actual conditions. In a similar way letter-writing should 
have a large place in the normal-school English course, because of the 
immediate demand upon a young teacher for the effective use of this 
form of composition. In presenting the content of the normal-school 
course there must be sought the mastery of, and teaching ability in, 
elementary things. 

Unfortunately the length of the program cut off the opportunity for 
discussion. This meeting, at which nearly 300 were present, closed a 


most successful session of the Council. 
E. H. Kemper McComs 


MEETINGS OF ENGLISH TEACHERS IN VARIOUS STATES 
AND ABROAD 


The English teachers of Alabama have completed the organization of 
a state association and launched a vigorous campaign of publicity. Pre- 
liminary steps were taken last summer at a meeting held at the Auburn 
Polytechnic Institute. At a recent meeting in Birmingham in connec- 
tion with the state educational convention a constitution was formally 
adopted and officers elected as follows: President, James R. Rutland, 
of Auburn Polytechnic Institute; First Vice-President, Claude Howard, 
of Jacksonville; Second Vice-President, Miss Belle Neville, of Mobile; 
Secretary, Mrs. Sarah E. Luther, of Troy; Editor-Treasurer, C. C. 
Certain, of Birmingham. 

The association announces that it will undertake to make and pub- 
lish investigations concerning the teaching of English and to co-operate 
in all possible ways with other similar societies. The first number of the 
Alabama English Bulletin has appeared, to be followed by a second in 
September, and a special circular inviting the English teachers of Ala- 
bama to join the association and to subscribe for the English Journal 
has been widely circulated. Mr. Certain, who is publicity agent for 
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the National Council, has published lively accounts of the new English 
movement in the leading papers and is setting a pace that organizers 
in other states will find it hard to equal. Hats off to Alabama! 

The West Virginia Council of Teachers of English met in Morgan- 
town on June 18 in connection with the state education association. 
The program was as follows: ‘Present-Day Tendencies in the Teach- 
ing of Composition,” by R. E. Stauffer, of Wesleyan College, and Minnie 
J. Merrills, of Academy High School; ‘Present-Day Tendencies in the 
Teaching of Literature,” by Mrs. A. R. Bourne, of Bethany College, and 
Mrs. N. R. C. Morrow, of Fairmont Normal School; “The Relation 
of High-School English to Elementary English,” by Mary B. Fontaine, 
supervisor of English in Charleston, and Willa Brand, of the Clarksburg 
High School. 

The society adopted a constitution and voted to affiliate with the 
National Council. The following resolution was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That we agree with the findings of the Hopkins committee of the 
Modern Language Association and the National Council of Teachers of English 
and commend their recommendation that the standard of measurement of work 
of an English composition teacher should be, not the number of teaching hours, 
but the number of pupils, and that the average number of pupils for a single 
teacher should be about so for high schools and about 35 for colleges. And 
we pledge ourselves to approximate this ideal so far as local conditions will 
warrant. 


The first annual meeting of the Maryland Council was held at Ocean 
City, July 1. The topic for discussion was “Standards of English in 
the Elementary Grades of Maryland.” The present conditions were 
portrayed with the aid of an exhibit by W. H. Wilcox, of the Maryland 
State Normal School. The present possibilities were discussed by 
Superintendent Edward M. Noble, of Caroline County; Superintendent 
G. Lloyd Palmer, of Frederick County; Superintendent Byron J. Grimes, 
of Queen Anne County; and Assistant Superintendent John T. Hershner, 
of Baltimore County. Desirable requirements from the high-school 
point of view were set forth by Andrew H. Krug, of Baltimore City 
College, and Clara E. Rose, of Centerville, and the view of the teacher 
of business English was presented by Nellie E. Walters, of Chestertown. 
The program closed with a general discussion of plans for the future and 
of suggestions for extending the influence of the National Council and 
the English Journal. 

Montana, too, has an English council. On May 13 representatives 
from all of the state educational institutions and from several high 
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schools came together at Missoula and organized the Montana State 
English Council. Professor George F. Reynolds, of the State University, 
was elected president; Miss Lucy Carson, of the State Normal School at 
Dillon, vice-president; and Miss Bessie Dougherty, of Glasgow High 
School, secretary-treasurer. The next meeting of the council will be 
held in November in connection with the state teachers’ association. 

The spring meeting of the Association of English Teachers in the 
Upper Ohio Valley was held in Pittsburgh on May 16. The program 
was as follows: “Lyric Poetry in the Mental Life of the School Boy,” 
by Orton Lowe, assistant superintendent of the Allegheny County 
schools; “Business Letter-Writing’’: the college view, by William B. 
Doyle, of the Carnegie Institute of Technology; the business view, by 
S. J. Stoughton, of the advertising department of the H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany; and the high-school view, by A. A. Brogan, of the Fifth Avenue 
High School, Pittsburgh. The program was followed by a luncheon. 

Mr. C. D. Koch, state inspector of schools for Pennsylvania, is making 
earnest efforts to assist the teachers of English in his state. At Altoona 
on April 18 he held a conference for teachers in the upper elementary and 
the lower high-school grades, at which questions submitted by the 
teachers were discussed. He has in preparation a course in English, 
which will be published in the new high-school manual, to be issued by 
the state education department at Harrisburg. 

A series of educational conferences was arranged as a part of the 
program of the American Institute of Instruction, which met at Harvard 
University, July 1, 2, and 3. The conference on English, led by William 
Orr, agent of the Massachusetts Board of Education, and James F. Hosic, 
of the Chicago Normal College, was largely attended and exceedingly 
interesting. Definite reports of new phases of educational experience 
were given by teachers from the New England states, as well as from 
North Dakota, Ohio, and elsewhere. It is remarkable with what 
unanimity teachers in all parts of the country are breaking away from 
the traditional type of class grind on notes and textbook statements 
about the art of composition. The need of improving the conditions 
for work was specially emphasized by several speakers. 

A large portion of the time of the twenty-third annual convention of 
the National Speech Arts Association, which met in Evanston, Illinois, 
June 29 and 30 and July 1-3, was devoted to the problems of teaching 
oral English in schools and colleges. The topic on Tuesday was “Oral 
English in High Schools.” This was discussed by James F. Hosic, of 
the Chicago Normal College; Miss Jessie E. Tharp, of New Orleans, 
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Louisiana; and Miss Adelaide Steele Baylor, of the state education 
department, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

On Wednesday the topic was “Oral English in Colleges and Universi- 
ties.” The speakers and their themes were as follows: “Coaching v. 
Instruction,” Dwight E. Watkins, Knox College, and R. B. Dennis, 
Northwestern University; ‘Problems of Oratorical Composition,” 
Harry B. Gough, De Pauw University, and Louis Eich, University of 
Michigan; “The Ethics of Public Appeal,’’ Charles H. Woolbert, 
University of Illinois, and Robert I. Fulton, Ohio Wesleyan University. 
In addition to the prepared addresses there was much informal dis- 
cussion and a series of informal conferences on public speaking. 

Still another important gathering participated in by English teachers 
was the thirty-sixth annual meeting of the American Library Association, 
held in Washington, D.C., May 25-29. Dr. Claxton, of the Bureau of 
Education, caused to be presented a comprehensive scheme for library 
extension in rural districts upon which the bureau is working. Mary E. 
- Hall, of the Girls’ High School in Brooklyn, offered a report of progress in 
bringing about co-operation between the American Library Association, 
the National Education Association, the National Council of Teachers of 
English, and the National Vocational Guidance Association. A joint 
session of normal and high-school librarians was held, and afterward 
round tables of the groups separately. Dr. Samuel B. Capen, speaking 
for Commissioner Claxton, described the library as a laboratory; Dr. J. D. 
Wolcott, librarian of the Bureau of Education, told how the library of the 
bureau may serve the schools by sending out package libraries and bibliog- 
raphies, and in many other ways; Mr. Willis H. Kerr, of the State 
Normal School at Emporia, Kansas, gave a survey of the school library 
situation; and Miss Ida M. Mendenhall, of Tompkins Cove, New York, 
presented a school-library exhibit, which is to be circulated by the Bureau 
of Education. Valuable papers were read at both round tables and a 
committee on library training in normal schools was created, of which 
Miss Lucy E. Fay, of the University of Tennessee, was appointed 
chairman, and which will co-operate with like committees of the National 
Education Association and other organizations. Excellent accounts 
of the American Librarians’ Association meeting as a whole will be found 
in the July numbers of the Library Journal and Public Libraries. 
The papers and proceedings have been published as No. 4, Vol. 8, of the 
Bulletin of the American Library Association. 
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ORAL ENGLISH IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 


The growing interest in oral English is beginning to bear fruit in the 
form of textbooks for the pupils and manuals for the teacher, as well as 
records of individual experience both here and abroad. It is the purpose 
of this brief review to call attention to a recent example of each of these 
classes. 

Miss Ward’s Oral Composition" is a textbook for high schools, pre- 
sumably for the later years. A brief Introduction sets forth some of the 
reasons why we should know how to speak. The conditions of good 
speaking are then laid down. They are conceived to be preparation, 
conditioning expression by thought, and ready control of the body. 
Each of the traditional forms of discourse is treated in a separate chapter, 
and the work is completed by the addition of outlines for practice, topics 
for special occasions, examples of speeches, and other similar material. 

As the author points out, many of the assignments might be written, 
and hence no additional text in composition would be necessary. Indeed, 
the chief objection to which the book seems to be open is that there is 
so little to distinguish it from the various rehashes of the rhetorical 
categories within which certain well-known writers have succeeded in 
confining all our current thought about the art of composition. The 
point of view remains that of one who selects exercises to illustrate cer- 
tain elements of technique instead of subordinating technique to those 
expressional needs and opportunities which the daily lives of the pupils 
embrace. In short, the end is still to teach the science rather than the 
art of composition. This holds true even of those parts of the book 
which are most distinctively in the nature of exercises in speech. The 
theory of gesture, for example, is all but worthless, if not positively 
inhibitive to pupils in high school. 

Miss Bolenius? presents, not a textbook for the pupils, but a guide 
for the teacher. She states that her brief handbook is the outgrowth 


* Oral Composition. By CORNELIA CARHART WARD. New York: MacMillan, 
1914. Pp. ix+4r2. 
*The Teaching of Oral English. By Emma MILLER BoLenivus. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1914. Pp. xii+214. 
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of several years of experimenting with oral English in a private school 
and in a large city high school. The contents bear evidence of this. 
The book throughout is charged with the intimacy of personal ex- 
perience, and it contains numerous verbatim accounts of lessons as they 
were actually developed. 

The method is that which is coming to be known as the social method, 
which consists essentially in regarding a class as a typical social group 
and helping it to realize through its own initiative the largest possibility 
of growth and control. A good illustration of this is provided by chap. 
vii, entitled “A Mythological Symposium.” The game begins with 
an invitation to the class in ancient history to attend a symposium at the 
Olympian Council on Thursday morning. When the time comes, Jupiter 
leads Mars, Apollo, and the other deities in, seats them in state, and 
opens the council. Each gives an account of himself in turn, and from 
this vivid presentation all go away with their ideas of Greek mythology 
much clarified. Of course the class in history is allowed to reciprocate. 

This sort of thing is very disconcerting, not to say irritating, to the 
traditionalist, accustomed to pride himself upon the difficulty of his work 
and the number of failures which he reports at the end of each term. 
Having completely identified the hard with the disagreeable and the 
apparently useless, he looks upon any attempt to give school activities 
something of the zest of the playground as wicked, abandoned, and 
educationally subversive. For his part he will bethorough. He forgets, 
however, that there is no such incentive to thoroughness as a definite 
occasion upon which to use one’s acquirement, and no criticism so 
respected and feared as the criticism of one’s peers and immediate asso- 
ciates. 

To all who are aware that high-school English is being rapidly trans- 
formed, the experience of Miss Bolenius will be both stimulative and 
suggestive. The exact devices which she used may never prove service- 
able again, but the principles and motives which they illustrate are 
fundamental and will one day characterize the English studies of the 
high school. It is along the lines in which she has been experimenting 
and not by shaping secondary work with reference to formal prescrip- 
tions made by higher institutions that greater effectiveness in the use of 
the mother tongue must be sought in the high school. 

The representative of the third class of books mentioned above comes 
from England. Three numbers of the Perse Playbooks have previously 
been issued. Nos. 1 and 2 dealt with dramatizations, and No. 3 with 
poems. The fourth in the series is called First-Fruits of the Play Method 
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in Prose". As may be suspected, the body of the book is filled with 
examples of prose composition by the boys of this well-known school. 
These are prefaced by a brief statement of the principles underlying the 
method used and by an essay on the method itself, the first by the head- 
master, Mr. W. H. D. Rouse, and the second by the teacher of the boys, 
Mr. H. Caldwell Cook. 

The method described is the social method already referred to. It 
has been made to involve a degree of self-government which is rare and 
perhaps not possible in the crowded conditions of many American public 
schools. The largest measure of pupil control seems to be attained in 
grades corresponding to the intermediate and grammar grades of our 
elementary schools. A good example may be noted in the case of the 
Knightly Guard, a group of six boys who came, through the reading 
of “ Morte d’Arthur,”’ to exercise undisputed sway in their room. 

Both the essay on method and the illustrative compositions convey 
the impression that the work is distinctly bookish. Literary descrip- 
tion, so prominent in school compositions and so seldom met with as 
a self-sustaining unit elsewhere, bulks very large. In most instances 
a book appears to have been either the inspiration for the form or the 
source of the matter, or both. Now everyone will admit that the 
mastery of both vocabulary and style, to say nothing of ideas, comes, if 
it comes at all, very largely from contact with books. And yet there is 
something almost uncanny in these pages in which children of tender 
years discourse in poetic phrases of “A Summer’s Eve” and “Sounds 
Heard in Bed.” 

Perhaps the fact that except for a report of one lesson, only the 
written papers of the classes are reproduced is in part the explanation 
for the preponderance of literary themes. Mr. Cook refers to this in 
his essay. In any event, it is worth while to have at hand so charming 
an account of his experiments as the editor gives and if, as seems to be 
the case, the first-fruits of the play method are of distinctly exotic char- 
acter, we may expect that the situation will adjust itself through the 
natural reactions of the boys themselves and that eventually a greater 
emphasis will be placed upon giving to each command of the vernacular 
for every ordinary use. Then catholicity of material will be added 
to naturalness of method. 


1 Perse Playbooks No. 4: First-Fruits of the Play Method in Prose. By H. Catp- 
WELL Cook, with a Preface by W. H. D. Rouse. Cambridge: W. Heffer & Sons, 


1914. Pp. 183. 3s. net. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


A Grammar of Late Modern English. Part II, Section 1, a. H. Poursma. 

Groningen: P. Noordhoff, 1914. Pp. 702. 12s. 

This is the third instalment of what promises to be a monumental work. Part I, 
Section 1, treating of the Elements of the Sentence, and Part I, Section 2, treating 
of the Composite Sentence, were issued by the same publisher in 1904 and 1905 respec- 
tively at ros. 5d. forthe two. Part II, Section 1, a, treats of the Parts of Speech. The 
special value of the work lies in its wealth of illustrations, drawn from a wide range 
of reading in the English literature of the last two hundred years. The author’s use 
of terms will be of special interest in connection with recent attempts to arrive at 
uniform nomenclature. 

Argumentation and Debate. By Victor A. KetcHaAM. New York: Macmillan, 

1914. Pp. 366. $1.25. 

A manual for college classes. The author has sought to make the work practical 
by deferring his discussion of the theory of argumentation until after the student has 
been guided through numerous exercises in debate. 

Principles of Composition and Literature. By Ropert H. FLETCHER. New 

York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1914. Pp. 160+355. $2.00. 

Intended for a year’s work with college Freshmen. Part I deals with composition 
and is sold separately at one dollar: Part II deals with literature and is sold separately 
at a dollar and a half. The whole may also be had in seven sections, each bound in 
boards. 

How to Be a Private Secretary. By SHERWIN Copy. Chicago: School of 

English, 1913. Pp. 142. 

Prepared as a practical guide and also as a textbook for high-school and other 
classes. Many illustrations of business forms and apparatus, together with a com- 
mercial map of the United States, are included. 

News, Ads, and Sales. By JoHN B. OppyKe. New York: Macmillan, 1914. 

Pp. 193. $1.25. 

The author aims at teaching the use of English for commercial purposes to pupils 
in the last two years of high school or the first year of college. The book is profusely 
illustrated. 

The Conquest of the Tropics. By FREDERICK UpHaAM ApAms. Garden City, 

N.Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1914. Pp. 368. 

The first volume in a series presenting the “romance of big business.” The 
teacher of English has need of just such fresh information as this book provides. 
Lectures on Dryden. By A.W. VERRALL. Edited by MARGARET De G. VER- 

RALL. Cambridge: The University Press, 1914. Pp. 271. 

The Complete Poetical Works of John Milton. Student’s Cambridge Edition. 

Edited by Wr1Lt1AM VAUGHN Moopy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 


1914. Pp. 417. $1.50. 
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A Discourse upon Comedy. “The Recruiting Officer,” and “The Beaux’ 
Stratagem.” By Grorce FarquHar. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by Louis A. Strauss. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1914. 

Literature for Children. By Orton Lowe. New York: Macmillan, 1914. 
Pp. 298. 

A guide for children and their teachers. Selections for memorizing and an 
extensive bibliography of sources of standard prose for children are included. 

The Evolution of the Teacher. By Francis B. Pearson. Columbus, Ohio: 
The Heer Press, 1914. Pp. 254. $1.25. 

Especially adapted to the requirements of reading circles. 

Practical English, By J. W. Sewett. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1914. 
Pp. 311. Illustrated. 65 cents. 

A textbook for seventh and eighth grades. 

Daily English Lessons. Book One. By Wiitis H. Witcox. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1914. 

Planned for the teacher of limited experience. 

Spenser’s “‘ Faerie Queene,”’ Book II. Edited by LiL1an WINSTANLEY. Cam- 
bridge: The University Press, 1914. Pp. 294. 

Two Years before the Mast. By Ricnarp Henry Dana. Edited for school 
use by ALLAN F. Westcorr. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1914. 
Pp. 529. 35 cents. 

The editor is a teacher in the United States Naval Academy. The glossary of 
nautical terms will be very useful. 

Tom Brown’s School Days. By An Old Boy. Edited for school use by A. B. 
De Mite. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1914. Pp. 422. 35 cents. 
This and the preceding are additions to the “Lake English Classics.” 

Play Day Stories. By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. Selected and edited by KATHE- 
RINE H. SHuTE. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914. Pp. 102. 


Stories from Browning. By HARVEY CARSON GRUMBINE. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1914. $1.50 net. 

Twenty of Browning’s poems have here been sketched in prose. The author’s 
aim is to help the reader to get the meaning of the poet. 

The Heroes. By CHartes Kincstey. Cambridge: The University Press, 
1913. Limp cloth, rs. 

Longmans’ “Class-Books of English Literature’: Hughes’s Tom Brown’s 
School Days, Ballentyne’s The Coral Island, Selections from Thackeray, 
Kingsley’s Hereward the Wake, Marryat’s Settlers in Canada, Haggard’s 
Eric Brighteyes, Selections from Macaulay’s History of England, Selections 
from Dickens, Haggard’s Lisbeth, Ruskin’s King of the Golden River, and 
A Selection of Poetry for Schools. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1913. From 50 to 200 pages. 6d. to 1s. 6d. 

Additions to a well-known series. Each volume is edited and, if long, abridged 
to adapt it to class reading. The print is good and the price low. 
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